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Ba in Catalogue matied free on following conditions 
Send us 25 cents to pay postage and packing. We will 
Include In each collection a check good for 20 cents 
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Ent AS Sé 


| lee 


of ex-Gov. 


city of Springfield has the 
\d fortune to secure the ser- 
Robinson at the 
its law department and of 
it.-Gov. Haile in another im- 
portant executive position. This is 
ltogether admirable. It is a good 
part of the city, 


hear ot 


example on the 
undertakes to get the best in 
and it is a remarkable 


whicn 


ts service ; 


example in civic spirit on the part 
the distinguished gentlemen who 
nsent to take these places. When 
t shall be more generally believed 
that public service, in whatever sta- 


tion, isan honor and a duty, and 
nota matter of salary or title or 
patronage, we shall approach by a 
long step the municipal ideal. 

HE very effective stained glass 

over the entrance to the Castle 

Square Theatre calls back remin- 
iscences of feudal castles which are 
well enough for a public which does 

t care why Castle Square received 
tsname. But an old Bostonian, as 
he goes in to see Mr. Haworth or to 
see Rob Roy, never fails to tell his 
grandchildren why Castle Square 
bears this name. Castle Street, as 
anybody will find from a map of 
Boston, looked straight down at the 
‘castle,’ as old-fashioned people call 
it,in the harbor. This was on the 
site of the original ‘castle’ built by 
Winthrop and his friends when they 
were afraid Charles the First’s ships 
might come along. The island on 
which it stands is now made a 
part of the city park, thanks to 
Harrison and Mr. Con- 
gressman O'Neil, and boys and girls 
‘nN summer run about where ramparts 
once frowned. 

Seven f 


ven forts were built 
tl 


S1i0n on 


D 
I resident 


in succes- 
. this site, each according to 
the best skill of its time. The curi- 
ous children and their fathers and 
mothers are permitted to stroll over 
© ramparts of Fort Independence 
‘O-day, which is the ‘castle’ of to- 
day: and Mr. Trueblood and Mr. 
Paine and all the representatives of 
the Peace Society, as they feed the 
sheep who stray over the old earth- 
Works, or might stray over them, are 
happy in the recollection that none 
of the seven castles ever fired a shot 
in anger, 


When they want a new drop-cur- 


tain at the Castle Square Theatre, 
somebody might paint a good pic 


ture of either one of the seven 
castles for which their theatre is 
named. 

LAND. 


HIS country had an opportunity 
which it threw away at the end 
of the Civil War. If at that time a 
plan had been matured and carried 
out by which the northern soldiers, 
who knew the South, could have es- 
tablished united settlements in those 
empty and semi-barbarous regions, 
civilization would have advanced at 
once by half a century. Doncaster and 
Chester and Leicester, and fifty 
other such places, mark the periods 
in the history of England where Ro- 
man camps changed into English 
cities. If we had a hundred towns 
now in the South, founded by men 
who knew how to work and were not 
ashamed to work and were not afraid 
to work, the condition of the South 
would be much better than it is. 


If at the same time there had been 
a strong hand in the central admin- 
istration, and a good heart, and an 
intelligent head, a similar arrange- 
ment could have been made for the 
emancipated slaves. Unfortunately, 
Andrew Johnson had neither an in- 
telligent head nor a strong hand nor 
a good heart. He stands in history 
as one of the most pathetic and mel- 
ancholy illustrations of what a head- 
strong fool can be, even if he does 
nothing — perhaps because he does 
nothing. And the great misfortune 
of the South today is that the negro 
who really seeks to improve the fu- 
ture of his race is, in nine cases out 
of ten, a tenant still, and is trying 
to work out the lines of the new civ- 
ilization on the traditions of tenantry 
which are but a tradition from feud. 
alism, or that which is worse than 
feudalism. A negro who wants to 
buy himself a farm has to contend 
against all the prejudices of Bour- 
bonism ; and the abject condition of 
the South today —a condition of 
poverty and destitution, afterall that 
is said — is due to the fact that in so 
large a part of the agricultural region 
the men who do the work, the men 
who put the seeds into the ground 
and harvest the crop, are but tenants 
of the landholders. 


If the government of the United 
States, by whatever means, had giv- 
en to each of its newly-created citi- 
zens a homestead, the affairs of the 
South would be much better now 
than they are. In point of fact, the 
government of the United States did 
give this to any Irishman or Bulgar- 
ian or Pole or Italian or Portugee or 
Jew or Gentile who landed from 
Europe. But because the new fel- 
low-citizens were black, and because 
their fathers had landed from Africa 
two or three generations ago, it had 
no such gift for them. 

All the same, civilization at the 
South depends on the owning of 
land. Civilization has always de- 
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pended on land and the owning of 
land. If you have a country of free- 
holders, as you had in New Eng 
land and to a considerable extent 
have still, you have a civilized coun- 
try. If you have a country of ten- 
ants, as you had in Ireland, you 
have a semi-barbarous country, The 
first object to be sought as we train 
the people of color to nobler wishes, 
to a larger range of life and to new 
opportunities, is to enable them to 
be lords of their homes. They need 
to own every man his homestead and 
acre, if you cannot give them five 
acres ; five acres if you cannot give 
them ten. But let there be some 
house which is the negro’s castle. 
Let there be some farm where his 
improvements belong to himself. Do 
not leave him, as you leave him to- 
day, running in debt all the time to 
the baron who owns the land, the 
store, and virtually the plough and 
the mule. him the prospect 
which the New Englander 
has when he is twenty-one years old. 
‘That is, he may not have a cent in 
his pocket, he may not own an acre 
of land; but he has what Dr. John- 
son called the potentiality of many 


Give 
avel age 


cents and many acres. From that 
moment She goes forward as one 
whose foot is on his own heather 


and who may eventually own as 
many townships as Mr. Vanderbilt 
owns in North Carolina. 

Not a day passes but there come 
to us the agents of some college or 
hospital or infirmary or, better than 
any, industrial school, at the South, 
asking us nabobs of the North to 
give a little of our abundance for the 
support of various institutions. This 
is all very well, and the nabobs may 
well employ some of their sugar div- 
idends or other luxuries in this di- 
rection. But they do the South 
more good every time when they are 
tempted to buy land in large sec- 
tions and to sell it in small]. At this 
moment no man could do a better 
service to the black man today, or 
tothe future of the United States, 
than the Northern capitalist who 
should buy land intending to sell it, 
as the Illinois Railroad and other 
corporations sold the magnificent 
gifts of the United States govern- 
ment. 

As it stands, the negro at the 
South pays a rent for his field, he 
pays awful frofits on the goods’ he 
buys at the store, the chances are 
he is always in debt to the baron 
who owns the property, and he lives 
and dies a poor man. Had he gone 
to Illinois the day the war was over, 
the Illinois Central Railroad would 
have offered him a farm, it would 
have shown him how every year in 
ten years he should pay a fixed sum 
to that corporation, and how at the 
end of ten years he would be a free 
man and a freeholder, owning this 
land by as good a title as any prince 
in the world enjoys. 

It is perfectly easy to carry on 
this same transaction in Alabama 
today. It would bea fair transac- 
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tion all round. It would give to the 
large owner that security which is so 
valuable, of Real Estate — Real Es- 
tate with a large R and a large E, 
which is the only Real Estate. It 
would give to the cultivator the 
courage which comes to a man who 
every year is better off than he was 
the year before. On such enter- 
prises civilization would follow. 
And there is no board of mana- 
gers of any industrial school at the 
South — say at Calhoun or at Tus- 
kegee — which would not gladly ac- 
cept the agency by whicha great 
landed proprietor would thus become 
one of the benefactors of this nation. 
Epwarp E. HALE, 


A GERMAN EASTER. 
ie conversation a few days ago, I 
was no little surprised to hear 
a bright woman say that this year 
‘Lent would be very short, Easter 
falling on the 14th of April’! 

I was taught that Lent commem- 
orates the forty days’ fast of our 
Lord Tesus Christ. It begins with 
Ash Wednesday and ends on Still 
Friday. ‘The next Sunday is Easter. 
The rule is that Easter Day is always 
the first Sunday after the full moon 
upon or next after the 21st of March; 
should the moon full on Sunday, 
Easter Day would be the next Sun- 
day. 

Let me take a score of young 
friends and pay a visit toa city in 
the north of Prussia, and they will 
not wonder that a German child 
knows something about the great 
Christian festival of Easter. 

Our visit must begin the evening 
before. We are in a beautiful sub- 
urbs, just far enough from Stettin to 
hear the church bells ring. Already 
spring with its delicate green mantle 
has decked the Earth; the fragrance 
of blossoms fills the air; it is warm, 
balmy, no need of wraps. 

In the luxurious gardens attached 
to almost every house, young and old 
are loitering, children leaning on 
swinging gates, listening to the 
Easter bells. Secret whisperings are go- 
ing onamong the young folks, planning 
and discussing tomorrow’s doings ; 
for early, very early, before the sun 
rises, hundreds will fetch water from 
the great river Oder, water which is 
said to possess healing charms and 
to keep sweet forever, if drawn ere 
the sun shines upon it. Hundreds 
of men, women and children can be 
seen by three or four o’clock in the 
morning carrying in wood or stone 
vessels the sparkling water, much of 
which will be carefully bottled by 
the good frau for the performance 
of future wonders; and, strange to 
relate, this water will keep fresh and 
pure until the next Easter. 

But this is only one of the diver- 
sions planned for this bright Easter 
morning. Now comes the next. A 
stout switch is made of green twigs, 
a sort of willow, and young friends 
visit each other armed with these 
stinging reproversto all sleepy-heads. 
Whosoever is found in bed receives 
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a sound thrashing, and all cries for 
help to father or mother avail them 
not, for the fun is contagious ; all 
enjoy and participate in it too much 
for interference. 

Then comes the hunt for eggs. 
These have been hidden everywhere, 
and not until the very last one is 
found does the sport end. 

Now it is breakfast time, though 
early yet; all Germans are early 
risers. Every one eats eggs on the 
morning of Easter Sunday; eggs 
boiled hard as bullets, eggs fried, 
eggs scrambled, eggs made into 
cakes called ecieskuchen ; and | have 
often thought if eggs contain the 
nutriment for which they receive 
credit, all Germany must become a 
veritable Samson on Easter Sunday, 

Now away with sport, for next 
come the sacred duties of the day. 
Easter Sunday, the day of the resur 
rection of our Lord, isa great day 
in the annals of the Lutheran Church, 
the Sunday of confirmation. Every 
German child after the age of four- 
teen is a candidate for the Church 
of Christ, and after confirmation 
partakes of the Lord’s supper for the 
first time. 

Gaily dressed youths and sweet 
maidens, in company with their par 
ents, are seen wending their way, to 
the often far distant church. While 
watching these interesting young pil- 
grims, many a prayer ascends from 
loving hearts of their elders, eyes 
moist with tears rest on these fresh, 
handsome faces; fathers and mothers 
would gladly read a happy future in 
the blue eyes of their darlings, on 
this day, the last of childhood, the 
first of man and womanhood, For 
now, on this day of confirmation, 
the doors of a great world are thrown 
open, and each one of these little 
maidens, whose soft flaxen head so 
lately was pillowed on a _ loving 
mother's bosom, is to feel its own 
cares of life. Each fair young lad 
has his curly head already full of 
plans for the future, perchance sees 
the golden shores of a foreign land, 
where he determines to build his 
fortune ; and the mother, whose heart 
is breaking, smiles and prays for her 
boy’s success. 

The services are over; it is now 
past noon; around the family table 
all gather, and under the influence of 
a savory German dinner all tears are 
dried. There are no people in the 
world to whom ‘ home, sweet home’ 
is a happier place. 

The Sunday afternoon, be it Easter 
or any other, is spent in innocent 
pleasure. Walking is the great di- 
version; and such beautiful walks, 
along great avenues of trees, or among 
the waving fields of wheat, gathering 
great bunches of the blue cornflowers. 

All holiday seasons in Germany 
extend over into two or three days. 
Although people have not one-half 
the prosperity of this country, they 
take more rest and court pleasure 
which presents itself in a hundred 
inexpensive ways. 

No children study more faithfully 
or are subjected to stricter discipline 
during their term of education. Nor 
are there any better at play, both 
boys and girls; the long summer 
evenings resound with their happy 
shouts and laughter. Baseball or 
football I never saw indulged in; 
but tossing. pitching, marbles, cricket, 
skipping rope, walking on stilts, hide 
and seek, blind man’s buff, fox and 
geese, kite flying, top spinning, tar- 
get shooting, boating, horseback rid- 
ing, swimming —in fact, I never 
saw a German lad or lassie stand 
still; they improve each shining 
hour. And it is well, for youth is 
ours but once, either here under our 
beloved Stars and Stripes or in our 
native Fatherland. T. A. S. 
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DOUBT AND BELIEF. 
JULIA WARD HOWE BEFORE THE META- 
PHYSICAL CLUB. 
[Reported by Margaret Bradshaw.] 


HE first lecture before the Meta- 

physical Club of this city was 
delivered by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
in Pierce Hall, Thursday evening, 
March 28th. Mrs. Henry Chapin 
introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning in a few well chosen words. 
Before beginning the lecture Mrs. 
Howe remarked that the name of the 
club reminded her of the one her 
“dear daughter, Mrs. Anagnos, gath 
ered together in the last years of 
her life.” 

The subject of the lecture was 
Doubt and Belief. They are two 
fateful brothers and the eyes of the 
one do not consult those of the other. 
They make many discords, and if 
once united they will break away 
from each other again. ‘Their re 
semblances are so great that the 
wisest cannot tell the discord of one 
from that of the other. Yet the two 
weave a wondrous product which 
we must call faith, which to be endur 
ing must be worked 
equally by both. Martyrdom comes 
to both alike. One is the born 
superior of the other, who coming 
after him is preferred before him 
Doubt has the first word, but belief 
has the last. The work of both is 
crowned in his name by mutual con- 
sent. 

Indifference is the faith which 
acquiesces in the shows of things, 
mental degradation, and which per 
mits any tyranny that the traditional 
forms of human society may pre- 
serve. Life begins with indifference. 
Doubt makes the first step forward 
and institutes inquiry; which being 
answered, belief takes up matters 
again. In this stage he is fully 
awake. The wis inertie is after doubt 
has done his work and belief em 
braces the sfa‘uguo. But now doubt 
thunders at the door of the temple 
and abrogates the superannuated 
laws in his haste and wrath. He 
has a word from heaven. ‘The dust 
of centuries is sifted for new life 
Belief shakes off his lethargy, juster 
laws prevail and the temple is vital- 
ized with purer air and a freer faith. 

So the voices of the two alternate. 
Doubt destroys the form, and belief 
retains the substance. The savage 
says, | am a beast more cunning and 
cruel than other beasts. But now 
comes doubt with a question. No, 
Lam not like other beasts ; I have 
pain and sorrow which they have not 
and fear of unknown things in the 
dark. Is there not some being above 
me? And his first step is to doubt 
the finality of his belief. Doubt, 
too, springs up in the savage chief's 
subjects. ‘The democratic heart early 
begins to question its rulers. You 
must satisfy us, is the foundation of 
all government. Doubt begins in 
instinct and ends in intellect. It 
does not deny, it requires proof. 
Science has removed film after film 
from our mental vision, and the 
world has become more beautiful for 
us. The doubt of one generation be- 
comes the belief of the next. The 
patient souls that watched the stars 
and measured their journey stood as 
doubters in their time. 

A low state of society has low be- 
liefs and invests matter with the dig- 
nity of fate. In a higher state they 
believed in the plurality of gods, but 
the doubtful of all ages have been 
monotheists. Doubt had to work 
hard before this serene height was 
reached. But its business is with 
the form, not with the substance. 

Doubt has a sad tendency to be- 
come absorbing, easily degenerates 
into a destructive agent, and we 


upon pretty 


have nothing left but the void. 
Doubt can weave us all into his sub- 
tle web. All is appearance and coun- 
terfeit, there is nothing left. We 
doubt if we know how to think, and 
this is the supremest doubt of all. 
Souls may be fancies, but dead 
bodies area fact. Some voice re- 
cites, I am the resurrection and the 
life. That ‘1 am’ lifts you upon its 
strong solemn wings. Doubt is first 
and longest; belief is the greatest 
and the last. Metaphysics may be 
called the science of doubt. Mathe- 
matics is the science of proof. 

Man turns from his first intro 
spections; if we cannot measure 
souls let us measure stars. Some of 
the aboriginal tribes calculated 
eclipses. ‘These two arms of specu 
lation and science are constantly 
thrown out, and the best culture 
asks the help of both. 

jut there is a third. 
the science of belief. 


Morals is 
I pass with 
joy to the region of belief. rhe 
straight gate and the narrow path are 
its bounds, but it leads to eternity. 
The best things are before us. Be 
lief is the exercise of our higher con- 
While lie dor- 
they give us no happiness. 
Our whole human career is founded 
upon faith. We submit to education, 
take up a trade or profession, marry, 
rear children, keep friends, all on the 
basis of receiving that for which we 
have no matcrial warranty. Christ 
says, the Father, and immortal re- 
lationships are established for the 


sciousness. powers 


mant 


soul. Belief is the science of char- 
acter. He who believes is bold; he 
who believes in some one is tender 


and just; he who believes in selfish 
ness is an arid desert. 

Belief is perception. Superstition 
is the counterfeit of belief. Faith 
and fulfilment have terrible moments 
of meeting. Much of the ingenuity 
of the human mind is used to at- 
tempt to adjourn these terrible days 
of reckoning. 

The faith of Rome, which was 
relatively true, is now out of har- 
mony. The great heart was what 
the people meant to enthrone, but 
the most cunning brain managed to 
get control. Those days are now 
past. What real title has any church, 
other than the common sense of 
mankind? Believers in the sub- 
stance of truth are rarely formalists. 
They give form a subordinate place. 
And by forms I intend chiefly form- 
ulas which are as barren for real 
worship as the bones of sensation. 
The church universal says, Believe ; 
question also that thou mayest be- 
lieve right. ‘The Roman church 
says, Believe; do not dare to ques- 
tion. 

The substance of a belief may be 
true when its forms are false. In 
the pitiful chaos of modern spirit- 
ualism the true power is a spiritual 
atmosphere. Faith and reason ex- 
alt each other; in the harmony of 
these powers lies the secret of suc- 
cess and safety. 

Germany has been working out a 
long sum in doubt, and Scotland, on 
the other hand, seems to have been 
working out an equally long sum in 
belief. Scotch belief has something 
in it purely negative. In German 
scepticism a belief in truth existed. 
France was working out another 
doubt, the doubt of human power to 
govern itself. And Italy is now 
working out a problem, the belief in 
national integrity, civil and religious 
liberty. Brotherhood is the belief 
in each other of which foreign 
tyrants have long cunningly cheated 
us. We shake off the false father- 
hood of the Vatican. 

By the duality of the intellect and 
the will, the whole man, considered 
as character, may be resolved. These 
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two faculties are husband and wif, 
Each requires education, and in ¢, 
individual the one wkich is st; ms 
is usually allowed to prevail 

rare to find a person in whom the 
two have attained any equal dey 

ment. 

Christianity, under the gre, 9 
power of the church universal, js oa 
religion of harmony, and its tep 
porary discords strive towards a be: 
ter mutual understanding. To a be 
ing unconscious of time and space 
the imperfect sketches of which w 
see but one may 
and finished whole. 
to try, though in an _ elementa; 
manner, when we see the simplicit 
of the soul. It is one trait of wis 
dom never so to build a conclus 
that another cannot be built a} 
it. 

We will now take leave of the ty 
brothers of the mind. r} 
Doubt, is the ugly beast of the fai; 
tale. The second, Belief, is 
radiant form into which the ma 
of success transforms him. She w! 
keeps with one is crowned with ¢! 
other. So may it befall us. 


{ Nest 


present one fy 
We are t mpte 





STUDIES OF THE UPPER AIR. 


rHE METHODS EMPLOYED AND REs 
ATTAINED, 


[A. Lawrence Kotch before the Host 
Scientific Society, March 26, 15 


HE chemical constitution of 
atmosphere was long ag 

termined, and although the n 
element Avgon has lately beer 
in it, yet the inertness of this « 
stituent renders it of no chemica 
and of little physical importa: 
Aeronauts and mountaineers used t 
collect samples of air at high a 
tudes for analysis, but we now know 
that the composition of the atmos 
phere is everywhere the same, ex 
cept for the admixture of more 
less carbonic acid _ gas, 
vapor and other impurities. Ws 
know, too, theoretically, that witha 
constant temperature its 
would be halved for each 3!» miles 
of ascent, and practically in the actua 
case of temperature decreasing wit 
altitude at the rate of about 17 
Fahr. per mile, the diminution of 
pressure is still more rapid, while 
towards the limit of the atmosphere 
the temperature must be very low 
far below any temperature on eart! 
Regarding this limit we have on! 
indirect evidence, such as_ its © 
flection of the light of the sun wher 
that luminary is below the horizo! 
and the resistance which causes 
meteors to become luminous 
entering it. ‘Ihe height of the at 
mosphere calculated from these data 
varies from 45 to 100 miles, and tf 
we accept the hypothesis that the 
aurora is an electrical discharge 
within a very tenuous atmosphere, 
we must consider this to 
several hundred miles above the 
earth. The kinetic theory of gases 
however, affords evidence that the 
molecules of oxyg~n and nitrogen 
the atmosphere do not escape from 
the region of the earth’s attraction, 
and that, therefore, inter-planetat) 
space is not filled with an extreme!) 
rarified gas. 

However interesting these spect 
lations are to physicists, meteo! 
ology, which is the most practica 
science of the atmosphere, 
cerned with the portion within te? 
miles of the earth which embraces 
8-9 of the mass of the whole, and " 
is of this that I shall speak. 

Man has penetrated but little eve? 
into this lower stratum, and % 
course the rarefacation of the 4% 
whose pressure at a height of !° 
miles is less than 1-9 of the pressur 


aqueous 


pressult 


extena 
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is the chief obstacle to 
‘ ration by beings like our- 
s rwice during the past 33 
have reached a height of 

feet in balloons; they 
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mmit of a volcano in Peru 
feet high, from which it 
sbtain fairly continuous 
Latterly, other at- 
Fr ince and Germany have 

» gain information as to 
rature of still higher strata 
x small balloons carrying 
1uts but only 
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ings of the former instru 
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miles had been 
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trigono 


observatory at 
n Sweden, 
the 
cirrus 


measures of highest 
the type, 
‘d of snow or ice crystals ) 
wed that they sometimes float 9 


those ot 


es above the earth. The _ so- 
led luminous clouds, similarly 
sured some years ago near 


it night, had an altitude of 
es; but these were probably 


illumined 





dust still 


cles of 


Ee 


& sun at midnight. These 
a yey my, 

i irious methods will be discussed in 
a and we will first consider 


them. 


f the greatest 


essity [or 
drawbacks to 
inderstanding of meteor 
is that the ob- 


we base 


gical phenomena 
which our 
knowledge are generally made close 
ground in the most restricted 
tum The general atmo 
movements, both in velocity 


servat ns on 
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“Paes on . 

Z rection, are much modified in 
A ower strata, and the air sur- 
® rounding and in contact with the 


differs greatly both in temper- 
ind humidity from the free 








4 4 (he more strongly agitated 
; < pper strata react on the lower in 
i many ways, and a knowledge of the 


pie 


ement of the moderately high 
spheric layers is of great impor- 
the theory of the general 

yn of the atmosphere, and 
our weather forecasts, 
which develop 
have their origin and sphere 

n within two or three miles 

> ¢ irth 


al. 


uly tor 


the torces 





atmosphere were only in 
mplete equilibrium, then the few 
egular observations, as regards 
ind place, would give some 
‘ata on which to base general laws ; 
but the actual condition of con- 
nual movements and changes in 
itmosphere, this can never suf- 
¢, and continuous observation of 
itmospheric elements, at all 





seas ind in all weathers, can only 
made on mountains, even though 
1€ ‘itions there only approxi- 
-_ those of the free air. In 
‘Als Way observations on mountains 
mpiete those of the usual low- 
Cvei Stations. 
Whe 


én the earth’s surface rises in 
‘faux, the advantage of elevation 
‘ the sea—that is to say, the 
“imersion in the upper strata—is 
- entirely neutralized, because 
= "©" our instruments are placed in 
- “ir Masses which are affected by 
eee with the earth. For this 
“4808 meteorological observations 
should be located on high and iso- 
pr peaks. The erection of such 

ons and the discussion of their 


4imost 
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observations during the last 15 
years have contributed largely to 
the rapid progress of the science of 
meteorology 


The chief first order stations 
(those possessing self-recording 


instruments or 
are 


where observations 
made on an extensive scale ) 
which are located on mountain tops 
in the various countries 
briefly described. 

Che first summit station in the 
world was that established in 1870, 
jointly by the U. S. Signal Service 
and Prof. J. H. Huntington, on 
Mount Washington, N. H., 6280 ft. 
above the sea. Probably nowhere 
else in the world has such severe 
weather been experienced, the lowest 
temperature being here often accom- 
panied by the highest winds, unlike 
the calms which prevail with intense 
cold at low levels. 
February, 1876, with 


will now be 


For instance, in 
a temperature 
zero, a wind 
velocity of 184 miles an hour was 
recorded on Mt. Washington. rhe 
station 
an elevation of 


of so degrees below 


government meteorological 
on Pike’s Peak, at 
14,134 feet, was for many years the 


highest in the world. Now both 
these stations are closed, so that 
there seem to be actually in the 


United States but two summit 
stations where meteorological obse 
vations are made throughout the 
year, viz: The Lick Observatory, on 


Mount Hamilton, Cal.—primarily 
astronomical—and the Blue Hill 
Meteorological ( )bservatory in 
Massachusetts, situated at a_ very 


elevation. Prot. 5S: P. 
Langley’s important researches on 
the nature and amount 
received by the earth 
on in 
whose 


moderate 


of solar heat 
were carried 
1881 upon Mt. Whitney, Cal. 
summit is 14,500 ft. above 
the sea. 

It is also due to one of our own 
institutions that the highest meteor 
ological station in the world is now 
in Peru, where the Harvard College 

several years ago, 
established an outpost at Arequipa. 
In 1893, Professor Bailey succeeded 
in placing self-recording instruments 
on the summit of the neighboring 
volcano of El Misti, 19,300 ft. high, 
when a former station on the side 
of Mt. Chachani, near the snow line, 
at an elevation of 16,600 feet, was 
abandoned. It is impossible for 
persons to remain at these stations, 
so they were provided with auto- 
matic instruments which should give 
a continuous record of the chief 
meteorological elements during two 
weeks. Several times a month one 
of the Observatory staff climbs the 
mountain in order to wind the clocks 
and change the register sheets, at 
the same time making a check read- 
ing of standard instruments. Breaks 
in the record occur, owing to unfore- 
seen stoppage of the instruments or 
inability to make the ascent at the 
appointed time. 

France stands unrivalled in her 
superb chain of summit stations on 
the Pic du Midi( 9,450 ft.) in the 
Pyrenees, on the Puy de Ddéme 
(4,800 ft.) in Auvergne, on the Mont 
Ventoux (6,250 ft.) in Provence and 
on the Aigoual (5,100 ft.) in the 
Cevennes, whose construction has 
cost the National and Provincial 
governments hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and years of time. They 
are generally defective in having no 
co-operating base stations, and their 
observations have not been pub- 
lished in detail. In 1890, M. Vallot, 
a devoted Alpinist and meteorolo- 
gist, established several stations on 
or near Mont Blanc, from which 
records have been obtained each 
summer since. The highest of these 
stations, at the Rocher des Bosses, 
14,400 ft., is provided with many 


Observatory, 





self-recording instruments operating 
two weeks without attention, which 
are looked after by the owner or his 
guides each week or two during the 
summer. ‘The much talked of Ob- 
servatory of M, Janssen, resting on 
the snow on the very top of Mont 
Blanc, 1400 ft. higher, is not yet in 
operation, but a meteorgraph costing 
$3000 has been made for it in Paris 
which will continuously record all 
the meteorological elements during 
a period of 3 months without atten- 
tion. A similar instrument is being 
constructed at Blue Hill by Mr. 
Fergusson for Professor Pickering’s 
station on El Misti, at less than 1 
the cost of the French instrument. 

On the Eiffel Tower in Paris are 
instruments o8o0 feet above the 
ground, which give more nearly the 
conditions prevailing in the free air 
than do any others permanently at 
this elevation. hey record at the 


és) 


Central Meteorological Office, a 
quarter of a mile distant, side by 
side with similar instruments ex- 


posed near the ground. 

Among the German and Austrian 
stations, that on the Sonnblick, a 
peak of the Austrian Alps, 10,170 ft. 
high and the 
occupied 


highest permanently 
observatory in Europe, 
stands pre-eminent, having furnished 
very valuable results under Dr. 
Hann’s direction. 

Switzerland, which since 
had maintained stations in 
tain etc., has 
Santis (8,200 ft.) in the Canton of 
Appenzell, one of the best located 
and equipped summit stations in the 
world; and in Italy an observatory 
on Monte Cimone ( 7,100 ft.) in the 
Apennines, near Lucca, has recently 
been completed. 

On Ben Nevis, the highest moun 
tain of Great Britain, (4,400 ft.), 
there is a remarkable station where 
during ten years an unbroken series 
of hourly 
maintained. 


1873 
moun 


passes, now on the 


observations has _ been 
[here is a base station 
at sea-level, and the advantageous 
situation on the west coast of Scot- 
land renders the results of the ob- 
servations, which have’ been dis 
cussed by Dr. Buchan, of great 
value. 

It is impossible to even enumer- 
ate all that has been gained from 
these high-level observations, but 
the chief results attained, or still 
sought, may be thus summarized : 
Determination of normal decrease 


of temperature and humidity with 


elevation; abnormal changes of 
temperature with elevation in 


cyclones (or areas of low pressure 
near theground ) andin anti-cyclones 
(or areas of high pressure near the 
ground); height to which these 
cyclones and anti-cyclones persist 
and the circulation of the air around 
each at various levels. 

But, as has been said, the data 
obtained on mountains do not repre- 
sent the conditions prevailing in the 
free air, while a balloon, carried by 
the air itself, influences its surround- 
ings in a very much less degree 
than does a mountain This, and 
the desire to attain a greater height 
than is possible on mountains, is the 
plea for the employment of balloons 


in meteorology; but it was the 
former consideration alone which 


probably first led the scientists of 
all nations to make balloon ascents. 

As the first mountain-top station 
was in New England, so the first 
scientific balloon ascent was under- 
taken in 1784 by a Bostonian, Dr. 
John Jeffries, then residing in Lon- 
don. He observed the barometer, 
thermometer and hygrometer, and his 
successors did the same with little 
improvement in apparatus. In order 
to obtain true air temperatures it 
was — and is by many aeronauts — 
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thought sufficient to hang a_ ther- 
mometer in the basket of the bal- 
loon or on the ring above. 

Owing to defective instruments 
and exposure, balloon ascents, until 
recently, were productive of little 
good to meteorology. Among the 
most famous ascents of this century 
was that of Gay Lussac, who in 1804 
reached 23,000 ft., that of Barral and 
Bixie in 1850 and of Welsh in 1852, 
who both attained nearly the same 
altitude. In 1862, the English 
aeronauts, Coxwell and Glaisher, be- 
came unconscious at 29,000 ft., and 
in 1875 this height was nearly 
equalled by the French aeronauts, 
Crocé-Spinelli, Sivel and Tissandier, 
when the two former were asphyx- 
iated, although a supply of oxygen 
was carried to respiration. 
This fatal accident served to check 
further high ascents until last year. 

Captive balloons were, however, 
employed considerably both in 
France and England, and the tem- 
perature decrease investigated up to 
heights of a thousand feet. Such 
balloons cannot be used in high 
winds, since they are driven down to 


assist 


the ground. For this and other 
reasons they are inferior to the 


tower which now exists in Paris. 

It is due to the German Aeronaut- 
ical Association, and to Dr. Assmann 
of Berlin in particular, that more 
trustworthy methods of observing 
temperature and humidity were de- 
vised. By means of an instrument 
called the aspiration psychrometer, 
hung outside the balloon, in whicha 
current of air is drawn past the bulbs 
of the wet and dry bulb thermome 
ters, the great errors of the ordinary 
methods are avoided. arise 
from lack of ventilation since the 
balloon is relatively in a calm and 


These 


air may be brought up from the 
earth in the basket almost like 
water in a bucket and from the 


consequent heating of the thermom- 
eter, either directly by the sun or by 
radiation from the heated gas-bag. 

As an illustration of modern 
methods of observation, there may 
be mentioned an interesting series 
of observations in Berlin in 1892, 
in which the’ writer assisted, 
where observations at three different 
levels were taken simultaneously. 
On the ground were placed self- 
recording instruments; in a captive 
balloon, 2000 ft. above the earth, an 
aspirated meteorograph recorded 
automatically temperature, pressure 
and humidity ; while in the free bal- 
loon Dr. Berson and the writer ob- 
served the barometer, the aspiration 
psychrometer, etc. There being lit- 
tle wind, our balloon floated over Ber- 
lin at an average height of 3,600 ft., 
so that the three sets of observations, 
nearly vertically over one another, 
permitted the changes of tempera- 
ture and humidity in the stratum of 
air % of a mile thick to be deduced. 

The very reason which makes 
temperature determinations in bal 
loons difficult, because the balloon 
takes the velocity of the current in 
which it floats, furnishes a perfect 
method of ascertaining this velocity, 
when moving horizontally, for it is 
only necessary to note the times of 
passing over landmarks whose loca- 
tions are known. 

Dr. Berson last year ascended 
alone to perhaps the highest point 
ever reached by man; certainly his 
barometer reading of g.1 inches, 
corresponding to an elevation of ap- 
proximately 30,000 ft., is the lowest 
ever made. At this height of nearly 
6 miles, the aspirated thermometer 
read 54 degrees below zero, Fahr. 
and one exposed to ‘the sun’s rays 
only 11 degrees below zero. Dr. 
Berson inhaled oxygen at times and 
suffered little from this extraordinary 
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ascent. The chief results attained 
were : 

(1) The determination of an ex- 
tremely low temperature at the high- 
est point at which observations have 
been made, and a much more rapid 
decrease of temperature between one 
and 6 miles than has been 
for winter. 

(2) Inversion of temperature 
that is, a rise of temperature with 
elevation — in the morning and eve- 
ning between the earth and one mile 
above it. 

(3) The very feeble insolation ; 
the great humidity of the upper 
strata and the fine haze which ex 
tended up at least 6 miles. 

(4) The snow-flake structure of 
the cirro-stratus clouds, formerly 
considered to be composed of ice- 
crystals, 

(s) The great increase of wind 
velocity, from nearly a calm at the 
earth’s surface to 36 miles per hour 
at the average elevation of the bal- 
loon. 

By means of small free balloons, 
carrying no aeronaut but only self 
recording instruments, the tempera 
ture has been approximately deter 
mined 1o miles above the earth. 
The first trials made by M. Hermite 
in France gave somewhat unsatis- 
factory temperature determinations, 
owing to unsuitable instruments, but 
a probable height of 10 miles was 
reached by his balloon called Z’ Aéro- 
phile. 

The German Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation has lately occupied itself 
with these balloonsand one of them, 
the Cirrus, last July reached a height, 
as computed from its barometer 
record, of over 10 miles, travelling 
650 miles in 10 hours and then fall 
ing to the ground with its instru- 
ments uninjured. The Society being 
notified by the finder, according toa 
polyglot request on the balloon, it 
was recovered and brought back to 
Berlin. 

In order to avoid freezing of the 
ink in aregister pen at the extremely 
low temperature which it was sup- 
posed might be encountered, an al- 
cohol thermometer was arranged to 
record by photography, while the in- 
tense action of the sun, undiminished 
by atmospheric absorption, upon 
the thermometer was neutralized by 
a current of air induced by an ex- 
haust fan which was driven by a 
weight attached to a cord hanging 
from a balloon. With a barometer 
pressure of 3.3 in. (only about 1-9 of 
that at the earth’s surface), a tem- 
perature of 64 degrees below zero 
Fahr. was recorded. A greater height 
and: a lower temperature was proba- 
bly reached, but the barometer reg- 
ister was not graduated lower, and 
owing to the stoppage of the aspira- 
tor the recorded temperatures were 
undoubtedly too high. 

Prof. Harrington, the Chief of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, is an advo- 
cate of the use of balloons at heights 
which can be reached by man asa 
means of increasing our knowledge 
of the condition of the free atmo- 
sphere and thereby improving weather 
forecasts. He believes, however, 
that this is a subject for private in- 
vestigation, and that the government 
would not be justified in expending 
large sums of money which might 
not at first, at least, bring adequate 
returns. It must not be understood, 
however, that the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau indorses Prof, 
Hazen’s sanguine project of an air 
ship which, equipped with all means 
known to science, shall carry him 
and other explorers to the greatest 
heights ever reached. 

Two investigations which have 
been commenced at the Blue Hill 
Opgervatory-py.Messrs. Clayton and 
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Fergusson on the thermal conditions 
of the free air near the ground and 
on the movements of the air cur- 
rents in various types of weather up 
to g miles above it, promise very 
valuable results. 

The first employment of kites for 
elevating meteorological instruments 
was in England by Mr. E. D. Archi- 
bald, who attached anemometers to 
kites flown in series and attained a 
very considerable altitude 

Last summer, Mr. W. A. Eddy, 
who had experimented with the 
Malay or tailless kites flown tandem, 
came to Blue Hill and with the as- 
sistance of Mr. J. Ritchie, ]r., a very 
light thermograph was raised by the 
kites 1400 ft. above the top of the 
hill, as determined by angular meas 
urements at the end of a_ base line. 
The elevation corresponds to over 
2000 ft. above sea level, and the 
kites remained at a somewhat lower 
altitude for several hours. Good 
temperature records were obtained, 
permitting the temperature decrease 
in the strata of air between the kites, 
the summit and the valley stations, 
to be determined. The kites gave 
indications of ascending currents 
under cumulus clouds and of great 
aerial eddies and around the 
hill, which were quite unsuspected. 

Kites used in this manner furnish 
a cheap and ready means of explor- 
ing the atmosphere within a mile or 
more of the earth. Other instru- 
ments can no doubt be elevated by 
the kites, which possess advantages 
over 


above 


captive balloons not only in 
economy, but because they fly better 
in high winds, although by the device 
of attaching them in series they may 
be flown in very light winds. 

Soon after the establishment of 
the Blue Hill Observatory in 188s, 
measures of the relative 
and direction of motion of 
were commenced and are still con 
tinued. In 1890-1 many trigonomet- 
rical and other determinations of the 
heights of the various species of 
clouds were made, which permitted 
the relative velocities to be expressed 
in actual velocities. Direct meas- 
urements with the theodolites showed 
the highest clouds — those of the 
cirrus or feather type —to be occa- 
sionally 9 miles high and sometimes 
in the winter to travel 230 miles an 
hour; for the Blue Hill observa- 
tions indicate that the entire atmo- 
sphere, from the lowest to the high- 
est level, moves almost twice as fast 
in winter as in summer. The average 
height of the cirrus during the year 
is about 29,000 ft., or less than six 
miles, and the mean velocity is 89 
miles an hour, showing, in connec- 
tion with similar observations on 
lower clouds—such as the alto- 
cumulus and alto-stratus — that be- 
tween 2 and 1o miles there is an al- 
most continual westerly current of 
great velocity, a comparison of the 
average velocities at different heights 
indicating that from the lowest to 
the highest clouds the increase of 
velocity is a linear function of the 
height. 

Of course, observations of clouds 
for determining the motions of the 
upper air currents have objections ; 
for often no clouds are visible or 
the lower strata obscure the upper 
clouds, while observation confounds 
the actual movement of the cloud 
and the extention of the conditions 
which form it. Yet, such a method 
remains the only one for asystem- 
atic study of these currents, and a 
discussion which Mr. Clayton has 
undertaken of all the Blue Hill ob- 
servations will throw a great deal of 
light upon the obscure movements 
of the air at various heights around 
centres of high and low barometric 
pressure, as they appear to us on the 


velocity 
clouds 


earth, and cannot fail to be of prac- 
tical use in weather forecasting. 

Still another method of studying 
the upper air current has been tried 
by M. M. Montigny and Ventosa in 
Europe and by Mr. A. E. 
now at the Lowell Observatory in 
Arizona. Mr. Douglass used a tele- 
with an 18-inch objective, 
and when a planet was looked at, 
frequently fine lines or waves were 
seen moving across the disk, which 
were due to the air currents. Their 
height could be roughly calculated 
from the focal adjustment of the eye- 
piece, and their velocity from the 
rate at which they passed across the 
field of view. ‘This method, although 
valuable asa the 
conditions suitable fo 
work, does 
capable of giving the exact data as 
to the upper currents which are re 
quired for 
S1ons. 


Douglass, 


SCO} , 


means of testing 
atmospheri 
astronomical 


not seem 


meteorological conclu 

In closing thisreview of the various 
methods available for the study of 
the upper air, it will be seen that ob 
servations on mountains are 
only ones capable of 
all the 
though clouds can be observed very 
often and their systematic study will 
eventually be recognized as necessary 
for weather forecasting. 


still the 
being made of 


elements at all times, al 


Occasion- 
ally, observations in captive balloons 
and with kites will furnish reliable 
data in special cases when it is de- 
sired to investigate the conditions 
prevailing in the free air near the 
earth, but the necessarily infrequent 
observations which can be made at 
high altitudes in balloons carrying 
aeronauts, or the few automatic 
obtained from unmanned 

which may _ reach. still 
greater altitudes, will hardly do more 
than elucidate the general conditions 
reigning towards the top of the great 
aerial ocean. 


re¢ ords 


balloons 


THE CASTILIAN CLUB. 


ANY people have for the last 
fifty years dreamed of a re- 
construction of social life in Boston. 
Among ourselves we are willing to 
admit that the social arrangements 
of the city are not absolutely per- 
fect, and that it may be that two 
people of similar tastes and educa- 
tion and outlook may live near each 
other for four or five years without 
any opportunity of personal inter- 
course. Foremost among _ the 
agencies which are improving a con- 
dition of things so provincial ought 
to be named the Castilian Club. Its 
history is one of the most remark 
able bits of well organized, success- 
ful action which may 
such affairs. 

It is now seven years ago since 
Mrs. Woolson delivered a series of 
lectures on Spain and Spanish liter- 
ature and Spanish history. Any- 
body who has heard Mrs. Woolson 
will know that these lectures were 
interesting, and that they led many 
of the hearers into new fields and 
made them desirous to follow farther 
in the studies to which they had 
been introduced so skilfully. This 
was just what happened in that par- 
ticular instance. So many men and 
women came to Mrs. Woolson to 
ask her how they could best continue 
such studies that she saw there was 
an opportunity to form a club, of 
which the work should be specifically 
devoted to studies of Spain, its liter- 
ature, and its history, from the begin- 
ning to this time. 

It was easier to plan such a thing 
than to carry it through. But, 
thanks to Mrs. Woolson’s energy 
and spirit, thanks to the energy and 
spirit of those who joined with her 
then, and to the energy and spirit of 


be found in 
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other people who have joined 
since, the Castilian Club 
forward, with new courage 
more evident success in every yea; 

We have now its little register &, | 
the year, which is well worth th 
study of people anywhere vy 
seriously to attempt plans for 
sympathetic union of persons dete, 
mined to mingle diligent study wi 
the humdrum details of e) 
life. 

rhe list of subjects whic 
been carefully studied covers seve; 
pages in this handbook. Ihe 
relate to Spain under the Ron 
and Goths; The Moorish (© 
pancy; The Recovery of Nor 
western Spain from the Moo: 
Recovery of 
from the Moors 
of the Old 
Accession 
mara ; 


has 


e. « we wee wa wer a 


South-wester1 
The Closing 
Kings of Cast 

of the 

and The 
and Ferdinand. 


House of 
Reign of 
Each of these seven subj 
been treated 
papers, of which the shortest 


in successive s 


observe, consists of ten pape 
the largest of seventeen. 1 
was the series of last year | 
tory has come now down tot! 
and the subjec ts 
next year will follow on inh 
order. 
We see 


persons 


of Isabella, 


that as many 
have joined in pr 
the essays which have been 
these 


as st 


studies. These 
bound at the end of each y: 
preserved for the benefit of 
students. The handbook « 


also a full list of books upon S 


essays 


SPARROW AND TROUT. 
To the Editors of the Commer 
I find in my Christian R¢ 
the following pathetic verses, 
ed to Our Sunday Afternoon 
IN CHURCH Ee . 
Just in front of my pew sits a n 
A little brown wing on her hat 


With its touches of tropical azure 
And sheen of the sun upon tha 





rhrough the bloom colored pane 
glory 

By which the 

But I pine for the spirit and sple: 
That painted the wing of the 


vast shadows ar 


The organ rolls down its great ant 
With the soul of a song it is bk 
But, for me, | am sick for the si 
Of one little song that is spent 
The voice of the curate is gentle 
* No sparrow shall fall to the 
But the poor broken wing on the 
Is mocking the merciful sour 
lo which I venture to add es S 
But why should I judge another ? ; 
Perhaps I'm as much of a sinne! = 
When I think of my fishballs at break! = i 
Or the trout I may have for m} 3 
That codfish, how joyous it floate 
On the waves of the glorious s¢ 
That trout that e’en now might 
ing 
On the top of the brook, happ 


MISS CONWAY’S NEW BOOK. 
A Lady and Her Letters, 
book by Katherine E. Conwa 
thor of A Dream of Lilies, 
brought out for Easter, by th 
Publishing Company, Boston, 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
nouncements of publications 
April and May include: The ! 
Samuel J. Tilden, by Hon 
Bigelow; The American Co! 
A History of National Leg 
and Political Events, from 1 
1895, by Joseph West M: 
Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica, b) 
Kendrick Bangs, with illust: 
by H. W. McVickar; With the !! 
cession, a novel of Chicago life, >) 
Henry B. Fuller; The piu ' 
Science, by St. George Mivart: 4 : 
Daughter of the Soil, a novel by M 
E. Francis. 
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sort ot missionary 
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7 ). Che strong plea 
and 


V iew 


wn partious 
»k for righteousness, 
that the ethical 

cides with the 


that it is also a test of the 


sista t 


religious 

















ew, wins general ap 

a We may esteem it a severe 
; f Mr. Salter, ( p. 22) 
resents that “none of 

4 na men of sciente in Eng 
: a inless it be Wallace, 
§ e sympathy with the 
= of the time;’’ and yet 
much truth in it as to 

» seek the reason. Surely 

y have a surplus of re 
* p ind possibly their lack in 
a rm sympathy may be at 
of o their absorption in their 
e rsuits. Whatever helps men 
i f this condition is to be com 
4 d, and the Ethical Movement, 
3 tcan make the _ philos- 
ligious, will so far have 

stit tself. The motive to be 

n with our friends of the 


is duty, and it is believed 





men become moral, they will 
x religious; the moral regen 


rst, the spiritual 


p. } ). 
practical 


insight 


of the 
Neigh 
Self 
Bureau of Justice, 

Conferences between busi 
ess men and workingmen, District 
Nursing among the and the 
s = trectionof Model Tenement Houses, 
to, but not treated in full. 
k is suffused with pure and 


working 
formation of 
Guilds, Workingmens’ 
{ lubs, a 


the 


poor, 


A 
3 ‘als of living, which are to 
to self-conquest and _self-sur- 


to sacred principles, which 
xpression of the destiny or 
he human soul,”’ ( p. 62 ). 
be profitable for any per- 
read this work and under- 
stand better the genius of the move- 
ch it represents ; for all 
| currents, whatever their 
ve some want of the soul 
em, which is at once their 
ind justification. 

MARTYN SUMMERBELI 


























INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS 

: TIONS IN THE UNITED 

“ ES. By Ernst Van Halle, New York: 

’ n& Co 

Pr The subject of Trusts is one that 

re ipieés and agitates. the public 
] nd ¢ 

, “Gat present as not many other 

t; A subjects do. The possibilities of 
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involved in those combinations, the 
great number of them that have 
been formed_and the colossal pro 
portions thatgsome of them take on, 
and the influence they reputed 
to have not only upon the business 
interests of the country, but 
legislation and upon other 
mental agencies powerfully attract 
the attention of thinking men 
Chere is undoubtedly lack of 


intelligence 1] 


afe 


upon 
govern 


much 


concerning them as well 
as much misunders 
Che author of 


tle is 


tanding. 
the work 
above aims 


whose ti 


given to furnish a 


complete account of those great com 


binations and to set forth in due o1 


der and with sufficient detail thei 
nature, their evolution, the advan 
tages implied in them, the liabill- 
ties of evil in them, the legislation 
concerning them, and the judicial 
action and decisions which up to 
the present time have transpired. 


Che book is written in a candid and 
scientific spirit. The author takes 
no extreme partizan position per 
haps he will be thought by some to 
justify in too great a degree the 
methods involved, and to set forth 
too particularly their favorable side 
but this, | am inclined to think, 
would be unjust, at least so far as 
his intention goes It is very likely 
that he has not so roundly condemn 
ed the conduct of some of the great 
syndic ate magnates as it appears to 
a great many honest men they de 
serve He also seems at certain 
points to take for granted that the 
general reader knows more about 


certain matters than he really does 
and is not quite 
But for 
his statements, 
are lucid and 
apprehensible. 
The appendices occupy consider 
ably more than half of the volume 
and contain copies of trust agree 
ments, legislative acts, contracts, 
etc., all giving ample information. 


co i. &. 
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part 
condensed, 
thought 


clear in 
the 
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his 
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expression, most 


easily 


LATIN POETRY. 

LATIN POETRY. lectures delivered in 
1893 inthe Johns Hopkins University. By 
R. Y. Tyrrell Boston and New York 
Houghton, Miftim & Co 
The 


livered 


third course of lectures de 
the Percy Turnbull 
Memorial foundation have been pub 
lished in the attractive form as 
the first and second course, by E. C 
Stedman and Professor Jebb respec- 
tively, on the subjects The Nature 
and Elements of Poetry and The 
Growth and Influence of Classical 
Greek Poetry. Professor Tyrrell’s 
lectures on Latin Poetry form a 
worthy companion to the two earlier 
books. In their published form we 
have them substantially as delivered, 
though with certain minor additions, 


on 


same 


here and there, and with an Appen- 
dix on Recent Translations of 
Vergil. ; 

here are in all eight lectures. 


The lecturer disclaims any attempt 
to give in such brief compass an 
exhaustive treatment of his subject ; 
his purpose is thus set forth in his 
own words: “I must aim at putting 
before you what I think’ most 
interesting in connection with Latin 
poetry. It will be more in ac- 
cordance with my own tastes, and 


(as I believe ) with the scope of the 
Percy Turnbull Lectures, to devote 
the hours during which it will be my 
pleasant task to address you, not to 
biography or literary history, but 
rather to analysis and literary criti- 
cism; and to endeavor to set before 
you rather studies in the different 
poets and periods than chapters in 
a history of literature. I shall have 
to ask, not what were the works of 


each poet, but what was his work; 
how he looked out on the world, and 
what was the world on which he 


looked, whether he had a message 
to society, and how far he succeeded 
in delivering it.”’ 

Che introductory iecture is of the 
nature of a survey of Latin poetry 
as a whole. Little attention is paid 
to individual except in 
case Che of Cicero as an 
have overshadowed 
poetic even in the eyes of 
the are familiar with his 
poetry, that we are surprised to find 
him here ranked as the third poet ot 
his ive 


bd 


poets, one 
glories 
oratotr so his 
claims, 


few who 


‘It is true that asa poet he was 
eclipsed by Lucretius and Catullus, 
but he had first been eclipsed by a 
greaterthan these—by himself. He 
was his own greatest rival, suppo 
siticius sibt ipst, in the phrase of 
martial. The glories of the advo 


cate, the orator, the philosopher, the 


unrivaled essayist and letter-writer, 
made his poetic bays pale. Before 
the rise of Lucretius and Catullus, 
there is little doubt that Cicero was 
the poet of his age. ‘The lecture 
concludes with a suggestive discus 


sion concerning lost Augustan poets, 
and the question is debated whether 
lled 

the 
period, 


our s0-ca \ugustan poetry 1s 
characteristic of 
not rather, as M. 
a recoil from it 


ainst it. 


really 
that 
Patin, 
i protest ag 
he 
Poetry, 


poetry 
and 
and 


suggests 


second lecture, on early Latin 
contains much of what con 
stitutes perhaps the greatest charm 
namely, the com 
poets with other 
ages, even down 
lt is in this method of 
his subject that Pro- 
lyrrell seems to show the 
greatest originality, and attains the 
greatest ‘There is here 
also, the inevitable com- 
parison of Plautus with Terence. 

In the third lecture, Professor 
Tyrrell concedes to Lucretius a high 
place among the poets of the world, 
noticing especially his study of 
Nature, which led him to anticipate 
in his poem not a few of the so- 
called discoveries of modern scien- 
tific research. Catullus, in the next 
lecture, is also treated ina thoroughly 
sympathetic style, and a remarkably 
life-like picture is drawn of the per 
sonality of Lesbia, who in accord- 
ance with the general belief of 
to-day isassumedto be Clodia. Per- 
haps the most noticeable point in 
the lecture is Professor ‘Tyrrell’s 
preference forthe reading (previously 
suggested by Scaliger) /udi@ in 
XXXI, 13 forthe “die of the MSS., 
and his translation, ‘ merrymen of 
the mere” for /udia lacus, quoting 
Mr. Stevenson’s The Merry Men, 
a title taken from the name of a 
waterfall. The lecturer protests 
against the time-honored arrange- 
ment of the poems of Catullus as 
utterly illogical, and pleads for a 
chronological arrangement, which, 
it must be admitted, would do much 
to elucidate the meaning of some of 
the love poems to the student. 

The elegiac poets are dismissed 
with a few words. They are ranked 
in the order Propertius, ‘Tibullus, 
Ovid. The little praise accorded 
them is scarcely shared at all by the 


of these lectures, 
of Latin 
different 
own. 


approat hing 


parison 
poets of 


to our 
fessor 


Success, 


of course, 


5 


last two. ‘When we leave Proper- 
tius, we abandon really ardent sin- 
cerity in the ‘expression of the 
passion of love, never again to meet 
it in Latin poetry.” The speaker’s 
opinion of Ovid may be gathered 
from his biting words: * The poet 
has forgotten how to suffer like 
Catullus, and has learned how pic- 
turesque it is to souffrir like Alfred 
de Musset.”’ 

The subject of the fifth lecture is 
Vergil. In the necessary compari- 
between the Aeneid and the 
lliad, especial attention is drawn to 
Vergil’s gentleness of mood which 
leads him to avoid Homer’s descrip- 
tions of battles and of carnage and 
to substitute for them catalogues of 
tribes, with picturesque descriptions 
of the gatherings of the leaguered 


son 


clans. An_ interesting passage of 
the lecture consists of an enumera- 


tion of the finest passages in Vergil, 
with comparisons from other writers. 
Here, as has been said, the speaker 
is thoroughly in sympathy with his 
subject, and new light is certainly 
thrown on many a well-known pass- 
age by his suggestive treatment of 
it in this comparative way. 


In the sixth lecture, which will 
doubtless attract more attention 
than any of the others, Professor 


Tyrrell elaborates some of his views 
on Horace previously expressed in 
an article in the Quarterly Review. 
He is so far from agreeing with most 
of his countrymen in their worship 
of the poet that he concedes to him 
only knowledge of life, skill in versi- 
fication and ‘ability to present the 
thoughts of his predecessors, es- 
pecially Lucilius, in a more polished 
form He does not consider him a 
lover of the country or of nature, 
for its own sake, nor does he attrib 
ute the least sincerity his love 
poems. The incidents in his poems 
which are generally regarded as the 
frank of the 


to 


confession poet’s own 


experience, Mr. Tyrrell regards as 
chiefly imaginary, and = argues 
strongly against Professor Sellar’s 


view, that Horace establishes a per- 
sonal relation with his reader by 


telling so freely the story of his own 


life. In a word, Horace -is_ here 
represented as a mere translator, 
and that too with many faults, 


though with some redeeming virtues ; 
and his popularity with so many 
generations, especially of English- 


men, is attributed to the ‘ gentle- 
manliness’ of his style; he was a 
gentleman by nature, though the 


son of a freedman, and his writings 
appeal to gentlemen. 

The remaining lectures, on Latin 
satire and Latin Poetry of the De- 
cline contain nothing worthy of 
especial note, except a _ translation 
of a passage from the Satyricon of 
Petronius which well illustrates the 
colloquial language of that interest- 
ing work. The whole discussion of 
Petronius’s work is_ interesting, 
though considering the small amount 
of genuine verse we have from him, 
he is the last author we should ex- 
pect to find treated in a series of 
lectures on Latin poetry. 


If any further proof were needed 
of the wisdom of those who founded 
the Percy Turnbull Memorial, the 
publication of these lectures would 
afford it. The book will prove of 
value to many classes of readers. 
While the specialist may not find 
much in it that will add to his 
knowledge, ‘he will at least be inter- 
ested in the author's views on the 
poetry of Cicero and Horace. It 
may safely be said that few will 
agree with Professor Tyrrell in his 
excessive praise of the one and his 
detraction from the merits of the 
other, Yet every reader, whether a 
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Literature. 


Latin scholar or not, will enjoy the 
book. He will feel that he is taken 
into the confidence of the writer, so 
to speak, and will welcome the 
results of years of study on the part 
of a thoughtful man who possesses 
the rare power of 
conclusions on a well-worn subject 


expressing his 


in a fresh and attractive style. 
FRANK W, NICOLSON, 


JONATHAN Swtret, Dean of 
By Henry Craik. 
portraits. New 


THE LIFE OF 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 
Second edition with 
York : Macmillan & Co 
‘The new edition of Mr. Craik’s 

Life of Swift is the latest publication 

in the Eversley series, a collection of 

books delightfully simple and attrac 
tive in appearance, and both varied 
and valuable in contents. The wide 
compass of this series is shown by 
its embracing at once the Canterbury 

Tales and the complete works of 

Professor Huxley, but it is mainly 

literary in character, containing the 

best edition of Gray, the best edition 
of the delightful Letters of Lamb as 
well as his other works, the Letters 
of Keats, and the Prose Maxims of 

Goethe, a book which should be bet 

ter known than it is, as it embodies 

the concentrated wisdom of one of 
the wisest of men. ‘The charming 

Correspondence of Fitzgerald, 

noticed not long ago in these col- 

umns, is another Eversley book well 
worth reading and possessing. 

To say that Mr. Craik’s book can 
rank as one of the great biographies 
would be to exaggerate. Biography 
is the most difficult of literary arts, 
more difficult even than history. The 
biographer must know how to stamp 
his book with his own point of view, 
his own personality, yet at the same 
time he must know how to keep him- 
self out of sight. He must take an 
awful warning from what was once 
said of a certain life of Thoreau: 
“That ‘Thoreau was occasionally 
mentioned in it.’”’ In order to learn 
everything that ought to be avoided 
he must read Prof. Massen’s Life of 
Milton. He must succeed in making 
his subject stand out everywhere in 
strong and bold relief. He must—in 
short, he must be a Titian, or Tin- 
toretto, or Vandyke. Mr. Craik does 
not do quite all this; yet after all 
the fault may lie, for me,at any rate, 
in the hopeless unattractiveness of 
the character he has undertaken to 
portray. 

There are three distinct phases to 
the career of Swift, four, if anyone 
thinks his religion is worth adding. 
We have him first as a_ politician, 
statesman, if you will, Mr. Craik 
gives us a very clear account of the 
history and politics of that day, the 
bustle, and cynicism, and selfishness 
of the Tories, which can only be 
equalled by that of the Whigs. They 
are not a delectable company, the 
Oxfords and the Bolingbrokes, the 
Somers and the Marlboroughs, Ger- 
man George with his fat Duchess 
and his cynical minister, Wycherley 
and Congreve and Pope. Steele and 
Addison might be more attractive ; 
but the age is not the brightest in 

English literature or history. One 
thing I think Mr. Craik too much 
neglects in his treatment of Swift’s 
political career,and that is the strange 
and enormous vanity which slaps 
you in the face when you turn over 
the pages of the Journal to Stella. 
It is 7 who saw this minister, 7 who 
arranged that conference, 7/who have 
such a burden on my shoulders, /, /, 
/ with a monstrous and Ciceronian 
self-importance, more exasperating 
than Ciceros, because so seemingly 
nconsistent with the cold, cynical, 


analytical temperament of Swift. 
Bolingbroke and the rest must have 
sworn and laughed at himalternately. 

Mr. Craik treats as gently as is 
consistent with perfect fairness the 
whole painful subject of Swift's rela 
tions with Stella and Vanessa He 
regards the marriage with Stella as 
proved beyond dispute, and his argu 
tho igh 
it is hard to settle such questions at 
No particular credit 
attaches to Swift under any view of 
the matter. 


ments are certainly strong ; 
so late a day 


Here again, as with his 
vanity, it is the coldness and calcu 
lating nature of the man which de 
stroy allsympathy with him, Passion 
excuses a good deal, but to wreck 
lives and break hearts with perfect 
sang-froid is pardonable neither to 
Gods nor men. 

So in literature Who said that 
Swift “had the soul of Rabelais 
dwelling in a dry place?’ So cold is 
he,so harsh,so acrid, leaving a flavor 
of dust and ashes inthe mouth. ‘The 
cynicism of La Rocheforecauld has 
grace; that of Swift 


coarse and ugly. 


is bare and 
The pessimism of 
Leopardi is passionate and _ ideal 
that of Swift is cold and gross and 
has the worn-outness and the weari 
Yet, after all is 
said, what a pen he had, what a 
style ! I never have forgotten, | 
never can forget a bit which Matthew 
Arnold somewhere quotes from Swift 
on Irish matters 


ness of every day. 


“Some persons of a desponding 
spirit are in great concern about the 
aged, diseased, or maimed poor ; but 
I am not in the least pain upon the 
the matter, because it is very well 
known that they are every day dy 
ing and rotting by cold and famine, 
and filth and vermin as fast as can 
be reasonably expected.” 

Terrible as Dante. 

Yes, he was a disagreeable, not to 
say a hateful man. Of all the great 
and unpleasant men of letters of the 
eighteenth century——a goodly com 
pany — he was perhaps the most un 
pleasant; but he was a true son of 
thunder and held the lightning in 
his hand. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 


MAGAZINES. 

he leading place in the April 
number of The Monthly Illustrator 
is given to an article of Prof. Hjal 
mar Hjorth Boyesen, who considers 
the aspects of Boyhood and Girl- 
hood. The illustrations are taken 
from the pictures of G. A. Reid. 

Among other artists represented 
in the Illustrator are Charles S. 
Reinhart, whose pictures accom- 
pany a study, by Edward King, 
upon Art’s Collaboration with Liter- 
ature, in which he declares that it is 
to Art’s precious and often un- 
acknowledged collaboration that we 
owe some of the finest triumphs of 
literature. The artists have taught 
the writers to be accurate and care- 
ful, and, what is more, have added 
largely to the field of literary activi- 
ty and inspiration. The advantage 
which an art student has over a be- 
ginner in any other field of effort is 
pointed out by Jno. Gilmer Speed in 
an article entitled A  Student’s 
Sketches, the student in question 
being Miss Louise Heustis, a dozen 
of whose figure-studies accompany 
the article, and illustrate, in a dou- 
ble sense, the further point urged, 
that there are no better preparatory 
art-schools in the world than those 
to be found in the United States. 


The New York Herald published 
last Sunday a pastiche by David 
Christie Murray, In Imitation of 
Robert Browning. Mr. Murray has 
caught Mr. Browning’s peculiar 
swing, his peculiar phraseology, even 
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his peculiar habit of thought amaz- 
ingly well here were a few errors 
in the Herald’s proof reading, and a 
paper which Mr. Murray sent toa 
lady in Boston, bears thecorrections 
made by the author. 

These lines include most of the 


corrections 


Your epest we is troubled for awhile 
And muddied, maybe, more than you could 
wish 

But is it richer rhat’s the p ti 
Imperfect Art and poor defense? Ah me 

We ha less poets take a human heart 

And build an altar furnace in it, build 
hereon a fire which s ches inwardly 

Yet will noc smelt ir g 1 nor loose our 


gems 


From their enctr isting 


rubbish; burn our 
hearts 

To bring you beauty and are not fortunate! 

The subject of the pastiche is Mr. 

Murray and the critics who accuse 

him of not having to work to pro 


duce his results ‘*Good,” he says 


Take, that cant of “ Easy” to begin 
Doubtless it’s easy when you’ know the 
knack 
And own the heart and brains llave 
the life 
Crammed full of inmost souglt experiet 


There are several strong passages, 


and some rather picturesque figures. 


NOTES. 

Messrs. Copeland and Day are 
about to issue a poem of Mr. Bliss 
Carmen’s; the 
Louis Stevenson. 


good poem ; 


Robert 
It is altogether a 
picturesque with de 
scriptions of moods of nature. 


Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has 
turned into English an excellent old 
romance of Charles Nodier’s. It 
was written in French of course, sev 
enty years ago. What makes it par- 
ticularly interesting just now, besides 
its own literary excellence it is 
the daintiest of fairy tales —is the 
name of its hero. He was Trilby, 
no less, and furnished Mr. Du Mau- 
rier with the euphonious name of 
his heroine. The book is published 
by Estes & Lauriat. 


subject is 


This is not the only translation of 
Nodier’s romance. Miss Smith has 
translated it, also, and it has been 
issued by Messrs. Lamson and 
Wolff. This young firm has several 
books either in press or just issued, 
that are sure to be successful. One 
is Rev. E. E. Hale’s If Jesus Came 
to Boston. 

Mr. Max Nordau’s thick book De- 
generation, wherein he says our 
esthetic classes are deteriorating 
has attracted much attention. The 
Critic of last week published a re- 
view of the book and implied that 
Dr. Max Nordau himself wasa de- 
cadent. Certainly the tone of the 
book is not the tone of healthful 
cheeriness. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have 
published an important work on 
Meteorology, by Mr. T. Russell. 
The book has for its main object the 
explanation of the use of weather- 
maps for the purpose of making fore- 
casts. The various forms of Mete- 
orological instruments are described, 
and a general view is taken of all 
knowledge connected with the sci- 


ence of meteorology, and of 
in relation to weather chang 
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Mr Percival Lowell 
writing at length on the 
summaries of his obser 
Flagstaff of the planet 
the first of his articles on 
; he reviews the history of 
ition of these interesting 
in 1877 by 
whose announcement 
h strange elements that 
of the integrity of 
on his 


| the recent issues of Popular As- 


OV ered 


S ais 


edagt¢ 
bserver, based 

rk for many years, could 
1is statements from rid 
feeling 


grew stronger 


oppositions, 
announce ad 


mber ot 
iscoverel 
vy discoveries, while the 
istronomical world could 
the earliest discovered 
Nice the first 
ynomer the canals 
bserving them in April, 1886. 
casion of this discovery was 

mpletion of the great Nice re 
y teles¢ ope of 29 inches aper 

ilthough, be it said, the origi 


was 


istr¢ 


to see 


ery was made with only 
saperture. Finally both 
ind Thollon at Nice were 


the 


ery 


See 


canals and Schiapar 
was confirmed to the 


s case, however,”’ says Mr. 
‘in spite of their 


+ 


ny astronomers still refused 
nvinced and much discus- 
lged in as to the cause 
f-deception on the part of 
All of which 
iS inapropos enough now. For 

is brought ample testimony 

he keenness and accuracy of 
Schiaparelli’s discovery. Since 1886, 
h opposition has added new 
imes to the list of those who have 
the canals with their own eyes. 

So that though sceptics still exist 
rm now the antiquated minor- 


confirma- 


, 
is indu 


eged observers. 


rf 


Che reader will doubtless won 
w sucha state of things was 
ssible, that the many should all 
wrong and the one right. 

of course, this was the 
Schiaparelli’s extraordinary 

ss of vision, but it 
mented by a certain uncom- 
enness of brain. Schiapar 
ossessed the very rare faculty 
rceiving what he saw. With 
eye worked the sensorium 
tsown accord. Commonly the 
is to be warned beforehand. 
eople see only what they are 
-dto see; as is well instanced 
stronomy by those observers 
inage to mark with surpris- 
instruments what others 
ilready discovered, and yet 
discoveries of their 


was sup- 


as 


»*) a 


make 


no 
‘Time has not. onlv 
| ” continues 
shown 
more 


justified 
Mr. Low- 
the canals 
enigmatical than 
first description of them. In- 
“Sed the better they are seen the 
“tanger they look; these Martian 
pecullarities that have had so hard 


nas 


"IME in getting themselves recog- 
hize Ww : 

“4 We will now see how they 
‘OOK, . 


“Over the whole of the bright 
“°ntinental areas of Mars extends a 


network of fine lines that cross one 
another in every possible direction 
Each line starts from some well 
marked spot on what for the mo 
ment we will call the coast, and pur 
sues a strangely definite course, 
swerving neither to the right hand 
nor the left to another equally well 
marked spot on the opposite coast, 
or else to a point of rendezvous of 
several canals in the middle of 
continent. 

“ At certain times the canals are 
invisible ; and their visibility or in 
visibility has nothing whatever to 
do with our atmosphere or with that 
of Mars. It is a characteristic in 
herent the canals themselves. 
Furthermore it follows dutifully up 
on the Martian seasons. In the late 
winter or early spring of the south 
ern hemisphere the canals are invis 


the 


in 


ible with the telescopic power we 
now possess. As the spring ad 


vances they begin to show as_ very 
fine lines that with bad seeing mas 
querade broad, faint streaks. 
From this time on they graduaily 
darken and broaden somewhat till 
they have attained their maximum 
width of about fifty miles or less af 
ter which the 
and they disappear again. 


as 


process is reversed 
In short 
the canals grow. 

“They do not all begin to devel 


op at the same season. ‘Those neat 


est the south pole start first. The 
Solus Lacus region is the one to 
lead off the list. Then the others 
follow in their order north. Prox 


imity to the dark regions, however, 
seems to further the and 
those near such areas begin before 
the time their latitude strictly would 
warrant. Such is the case with the 
canals about the Sabaus Sinus and 
still more markedly with the Ganges. 

“Development does not immedi- 
ately follow the transference of the 
polar water north. Some weeks 
elapse after the water has to all ap- 
pearance gone down the disk before 
the canals appear; a delay of just 
about the length of time it would 
to sprout. What 
this hints as to the probable charac 
ter of the canals we shall see in the 
next paper when we come to take up 
some still more recently discovered 
phenomena intimately connected 
with the canals — the oases.” 


proc ess 


take vegetation 


HE Aeronautical Society held 
one of its interesting meetings 
on Wednesday afternoon, various 
problems of aeronatation receiving 
more or less consideration. ‘The 
matter of permanent organization 
was discussed quite at length and a 
form of constitution presented. That 
there is a field for the Society has 
been proven during its brief exist- 
ence, and it seems desirable to lay 
out some scheme of work before the 
members disperse to their summer 
homes. The possibilities of an ex- 
hibition of aeronautical material at 
the Mechanics Fair in the fall was 
also discussed. 
HE periodical Science is rapidly 
establishing for itself a place 
in scientific literature which will 
make it a necessity to those who 
wish to keep abreast of the scientific 
progress of the day, the later issues 


being exceedingly satisfactory. Its 
Current Notes are reviews of the pro- 
gress in some specialty, written by 


such authorities as Prof. W. M. Da 
vis or Dr. D. G. Brinton, and in 
them the cream of the latest of the 


world’s advance is given. Quite a 
liitle interest attaches to the special 
articles which bear names well 
known in the scientific world, while 
the reviews of books and current 
literature give a ready index to most 
recent scientific writing. 


HE meeting of the Boston Scien- 
tific Society on Tuesday even 

ing next will be the annual one at 
which the reports of the officers for 


the year will be presented. As is 


the custom on such occasions in 
this society, a number of short 
papers will be presented by the 


different members. 


HE seventh annual competitive 
exhibition ofthe Boston Camera 


Club is now open at the rooms of 
this organization on _ Bromfield 
Street. here are on view nearly 


two hundred photographs the work 
of some thirty-five of the members, 
and as a whole a revelation to those 
who are not aware of the degree of 
excellence, artistic and technical, to 


which amateur photographers of 
these days carry their interesting 
work. ‘The exhibition will remain 


open to the public until Saturday, 
April 20, and an hour may be most 
delightfully spent in the quiet 
gallery, where one can find subjects 
suited to his mood, from the charm. 
ing old New England garret with its 
stores of spinning-wheels and _ treas 
of herbs, the noble moun 
tains of New Hampshire which are 
so well represented by Mr. Kimball’s 
Chocorua Mountain and Lake. 


y 


ures to 


a very late issue of Science, Prof. 
Ira Remsen gives in a popular 


way the facts which have become 
known to scientific men with refer- 
ence to the new element in the at- 


mosphere, argon. 

Lord Rayleigh, who discovered it, 
has been engaged of late in experi- 
ments involving the precise weigh- 
ing of gases. In the course of these 
experiments he discovered that ni- 
trogen obtained from the atmosphere 
is a little heavier than that from 
other The investigation 
of this anomaly led to the discovery 
of argon. While the philosophy of 
the experiment of production of this 
gas is very simple, the practice of it 
is delicate and at the present time 


sources. 


costly. The air being a mixture of 
oxygen and nitrogen, if both of 


these elements be withdrawn, noth- 
ing will be left. By means of heat- 
ed copper the oxygen can be taken 
out of the air, and Lord Rayleigh 
made use of quite a number of deli- 
cate processes for removing the ni- 
trogen. After all of this was taken 
away, a gas was left, which isa lit- 
tle heavier than nitrogen. This is 
the argon, which takes its name 
from its inertness, for it has been 
found impossible thus far to persuade 
it to combine chemically with any 
other substance. 

Prof. Crookes has examined its 
spectra and finds these to be differ- 
ent from those of any known sub- 
stance, and the evidence afforded is 
that the gas is a new element or 
combination of elements. Argon 
has been liquefied and solidified by 
Prof. Olszewski of Cracow. 

Meteorologists do not think that 
this discovery will be of much con- 
sequence to them, since argon is so 
inert. 


| 
| 
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ART AND 


ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 


IMPS AND BROWNIES. 

HE Society’ occupies some- 

thing the same position toward 
American art as the Salons and the 
Academies bear toward French and 
English work ; but with a difference. 
For the Society is much more demo- 
cratic in government than either of 
the Salons or the’ Burlington 
House Show. For, while to be a 
Academician, a Medallist, or a 
Soctétaire in one of the foreign 
societies practically ensures one’s 
entry, on the other hand, member 
ship of ‘The Society’ is merely an 
honor and does not at all exempt 
the artist from the most rigid judg- 
ment by the jury. This is in many 
respects the ideal way, though when 
an old and distinguished artist has 
his work ‘fired’ by some of the 
youngsters it does, perhaps, seem a 
little hard. 

The varnishing day is a sight to be 
seen, at least once; to be seen and 
to be heard; for all around one is 
the hum of the different artists con- 
gratulating each other on their work. 
“ Congratulations, Whanks, old man ; 
the best thing you’ve done ; don’t 
quite like the hum-hum-hum 
but hum-hum,” etc. ‘Then, when the 
complimented man turns away, the 
praiser whispers to someone else 
“Did you see Whanks’s old thing? 
Pretty rotten, wasn’t it?” And so 
the air vibrates between praise and 
malice. A well known writer said 
that, for a whole day, after being at 
varnishing day, he caught himself 
saying spiteful things, here, there, 
and everywhere, so much did the 
echo of the remarks he had heard 
ring in his ears. 

But it is the seeing which is the 
best fun. For here you may per- 
ceive the wild artist on his native 
heath, with his stove-pipe hat with 
flat brim, or perchance in corduroys. 
There are not many left of this sort; 
like the wild horses in Asia, their 
number continually grows smaller. 
In their place roves the new style of 


artist — dien botté, bien bonneté, bien 
ganté; in long frock coats orna- 
mented with gardenias, with linen 


immaculately white, with boots ir- 
reproachably black. Their hair is 
perhaps a trifle longer, their tie a 
little more redundant than that of 
the chappie sang pur, but they pass 
very well in a crowd. 


Some of these men, like Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, ‘ paint too.’ But oc- 
casionally, when you have been 
struck by the strength or by the 
charm of work and ask who did it, 
you are pointed out a little quiet 
man, perfectly simply dressed, who 
might be any one else, a butcher, baker 
or candlestick-maker, but for an in- 
tense look about the eyes. 


How different the public reception 
of the day after is. For there the 
last thing one thinks of is the pic- 
tures. Indeed, if one wanted to see 
them one could not, for Paquin 
skirts and Virot hats conceal the 
paintings; and perhaps, after all, 
they are better worth looking at than 
some of the pictures. And there 
are plenty of people here ‘as pretty 
as a picture ’— and prettier, for the 
matter of that. Here are distin- 
guished Jit#érateurs deploring the 
fact that so few of the pictures tell a 
story; and here too are artists er- 





rivés regretting that so many of the 
canvases should be anecdotic. 
There is great discussion, too, 
between the rival camps — between 
the ‘Imps’ and ‘Brownies’ as a 
clever friend of mine calls them; in 
other words, between the new and 
the old schools. The older men go 
about sadly wagging their heads and 
crying out that American art is go- 
ing tothe dogs. The newer men 
shake hands jovially and ask if this 
be not the best show the Society 
has had? ‘Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?’ and ‘strange 
that such difference there should be 
’'twixt T'weedeedum and Tweedledee.’ 


For be it from me to decide —at 
least on paper —though for once 
I join hands with the Philistine in 


saying that ‘I know which | like.’ 
The Academy show, which opened 
a week later, differs from the Society 
only in having a few less ‘Imps’ on 
its walls and a few more ‘ Brownies.’ 


For there is a rule—-and perhaps 
from some points of view it is a fair 
one that an Academician may 


have in his pictures without exami- 
nation. Fair, that is, if one looks 
at the personal side of the question. 
From the artistic standpoint. I can- 
not see that the fact that a man has 
painted for years and has had pre- 
vious successes should make a bad 
picture any the better. 

Be this as it may, the result is 
rather comical. For next to a ‘hole 
in the wall’ in the way of a dark 
picture, will come a brilliant thing 
painted as light as bright colors and 
science can make it. 

The vernissage here is a little dif- 


ferent. For the giving of the Hal 
garten of the Clarke and of the 
Dodge prizes has not been announced, 


and many of the younger men are in 
a fever of expectancy. One of my 
friends has been whispered to that a 
prize is coming his way, and he 
walks about with an _ enigmatic 
smile, trying not to look too cheer- 
ful or to blurt out the whole secret. 
Here is a_ probable prize-winner 
carefully varnishing his picture that 
it may appear at the best advantage 
to the Public. Meanwhile, certain 
of the Panarchs of the artists, who 
have got all the prizes they can, or 
who, better still, never think of try- 
ing for one, walk about, attended by 
a little court of pupils and admirers, 
saying how good this is, how bad 
that; telling what they tried to get 
in their own picture, and how Daub- 
ley is in quite the wrong direction. 

It’s very different the next even- 
ing, the night of the Academy re- 
ception. Everyone is very gay 
dress suit and evening dress. One 
‘spots’ at once one or two of the 
prize-winners from the seraphic 
smiles that are on their faces. Every- 
one walks round and round, and then 
turns about and round again. It’s 
a sort of cake walk in ‘de best white 
succles.’ Again is shown the same 
indifference to the pictures which I 
noted at the Society. It is an in- 
difference to which the artist grows 
accustomed at the hands of the pub- 
lic; and, after all, it would bore one 
to see swine too eager to eat one’s 
pearls; besides, it might not agree 
with their digestion, so used to other 
things. 

Everyone, however, agrees that it 
was the most successful reception 





BOSTON COM miassndidehaninamaticisias 


the Academy ever ery for was there 
not ice-cream? (I had a cow-- 
vanilla on one side, chocolate on the | 


other) ice-cream, I say, and lemon- | 
ade? and what’s more, dancing, | 
afterwards? 

New York, April 1, 1895 





A CREDITABLE DISPLAY. 


‘lhe windows of Messrs. Shepard, 
Norwell & Co. on Winter street pre- 
sent unusual and peculiar attractions | 
to housekeepers, as well as to the 
general public, in the superb dis- 
play of American goods, which for 
days has been the talk of the town. 
In this display the idea that im- 
ported goods are better than Ameri- 
can receives a very rude shock. The 
windows are filled with American 
upholstery goods, American prints, 
plissés and crepons, American ging- 
hams, American wool dress goods 
and American silks. These 
are all labelled “ Made in America,’ 
and they tell their own story, which 
is that American goods can compete 
with any in the world, for any of 
the qualities desired in all kinds of 
dry and upholstery goods. 

There isn’t an American in Boston 
who can go away from that object 
lesscn without a feeling of pride in 
his country. If this article or the ex- 
hibition itself is of any pecuniary 
advantage to Messrs. Shepard, Nor- 
well & Co., it is no more than they 
deserve for a plucky attempt, by an 
act of practical patriotism, to break 
down an old prejudice in favor of 
imported goods, which is really a 
serious barrier to American manufac 
turers, 


goods 


For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. Wins! > Svrur has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
c ary wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhcea 

a bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
2 Ss; Be sure and ask forMes. Winstow’s Sootnu- 
Inc SyvruP 


ow’'s SOOTHING 


Catarrh Cannot Be Cured. 
with LOCAL APPLICATION, as they cannot reach 


the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or consti- 
tutional disease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces. Hall's Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians in this 
country for years, and is a regular prescription. It is 
omposed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. The perfect combination of the two ingredi- 
ents is what produces such wonderful results in curing 

Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 


Toledo, O. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
BRADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

higher education of young women 
Building unsurpassed for comfort and health 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for rowing 
and skating. Classical and general course of 
stndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
mences Sept. 12, 18904. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


For the 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for peat and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of — Stclosy. for business and for col- 
le Special students received into all classes. 

C ee and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd 

‘here is Military Drill for boys. 593 Boylston 
Street, Copley Square 


A Point em 
to Advertisers. 


The make-up of the COMMONWEATLH 
enables us to place advertisements 
** next to reading” and in a major- 
ity of cases next to reading that 
bears some relation to the thing 
advertised. 
COMMONWEALTH readers are peo- 
ple of means and are therefore 
buyers of good goods. 


_—— TRY THEM. 
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= Pears’ 


Fear SOap 
pure; no 
alkali in it. 
There are 
a thousand 
sOap-virtuc 
it has them 


all. 


SUFFOLK ~“ 
ENGRAVING 
¢ “<O- ¢ 

FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 
FOR MAGAZINE // 


CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK, 





275 WASAINGTON ST-BOSTON 


To Ladies, ‘Travellers in Bist 


well informed as to the an 


A lady, 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
to the interesting historical points in th? city. She is 


recommended by the editors of this paper. 
Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, tr20 Tremont Street 


HORT- HAND Send for Catologue 
ks and helps t 
ELF- TAUCHT Self-Instruct 
BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARI 
to The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O 


Superfluous Hair. 


moles, and warts painlessly removed by elect! 
without discomfort, mark or return. A speci® 
_—— process, Spgseres by physicians, absolute- 
sure. Consultation or corresponde: 
ially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave: 


Mrs. L. D. ‘Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desir ing, 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, 4" 
vites strangers to test her work for the Aands and /¢# 








ANDREW 2 Lioyp 4& CO. 
326 an Washington St-, 
— Old South Church. 

Only Branch, 454 Boylston 5t- 
Makers of the best 
mm SPOctacles, Eye-Glasses, et 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 


VAIST CONSTRICTION. 


VILL not say tight lacing, be- 
| who wears cor- 


se everyone 
stoutly declare that she 
wear them fgd¢; just as 
men will positively state 
pointed high heeled shoe is 
+ comfortable one they have 
hey may be right, for 
‘known what com- 
freedom is and therefore do 
harm they may be do- 


never 


>¢ ,csS 


\ en wedded to the corset will 
eption to statements against 
| waist,and one,a physician, 
not harm 
laced, and she did not 
\t the same time, her pro- 
accordance 
the perfect 
r figure, and we must be char- 
table with her, who must have been 
deformed. 


| 


that ‘corsets are 


ns were not in 


proportions of 


[here are degrees of constriction 
and consequent degrees of results. 
According to Dr. Marchand in the 
Health Gazette, the relation of lac- 

to the development of gall stones 

rendered very clear by noticing 
ion of the gall ducts in the 
deformed by tight lacing. The 
used by lacing runs directly 
s the right lobe of the liver, as 
result of which there is a ten 
dency to atrophy of the gall bladder. 
When lacing has been practised to 
treme degree an artificial fissure 
ed in the liver, giving rise to 
termed the ‘lacing lobe,’ 
ch carries with it the gall blad 
ler. ‘lhe constricted portion of the 
is found to be just at the point 
f the junction of the gall bladder 
vith its duct. In these cases, ac- 
rding to the author, it is common 
1 the gall bladder greatly dis- 
tended, extended far beyond the 
ver, and in post mortem examina- 
ons revealing gall stones. 
the bile is well 
known to be one of the most import- 
int causes of the formation of gall 
stones, and even slight constriction 
rset or skirt bands may cause 
stagnation. Anything which ob- 
structs the free outflow of bile through 
the cystic duct must favor formation 
of these troublesome stones. Dr. 
Marchand is also of the opinion that 
ny cases of cancer of the liver are 
tly attributable to tight dress- 


‘ ; 
es lal 


¢ 


n¢ 


Stagnation of 


tis only a few years since Lang- 
ch was obliged to perform a 
gical operation to remove a ‘ lac- 
ng lobe’ of the liver which had be- 
ome so completely separated from 
rest of the organ as to cause its 
h, rendering its removal neces- 
sary. 

In view of such facts as these, it 
s the duty of every physician to 
take special pains to warn his or her 
patients against the evil effect of 
close clothing, against the murder 
of tight lacing. But physicians 
would only preach to deaf ears in an 
audience composed largely of vot- 


aries of fashion 
N ot 


until the physician has a 
Stated salary from his clientele, for 
keeping them well, and is made to 
forfeit just so much for every day’s 
sickness in the families of his charge, 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Ellen A Richardson and Helena M Richardson (> 
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will he have the force of courage to 
preach the plain truths against pre 
vailing fashions and ill health. 

Let us continue to hear from those 
who would be interested to have a 
Rational Dress Club in Boston. 


IFS AND ANDS. 
NOTICEABLE style in New 
York, which is not seen to any 
degree elsewhere, is the fad of wear 
ing voluminous velvet skirts of black, 


dark green, blue or brown, of the 
deepest shade, and with no orna 
mentation whatsoever And to be 


worn with these same severely ele- 
gant skirts light and dressy 
waists concocted of ribbons and lace 
and that only. 
fective. 


are 
The mode is very ef- 


HE distinctive difference between 
skirts and waists is now duly 
taken advantage of by the enterpris- 
ing dry goods men, and in all the 
large stores now one may purchase 


NN 





a skirt here and a waist there and 
mix to suit the taste. It’s a very 
sensible fashion though, for the skirt 
always outlasts the waist, and now, 
with the prevailing style, a skirt en 
joys the company of two or three 
waists and is a match (?) for all of 
them. 





CHARMING evening waist, to 
wear with either a dark or 
light skirt as one chose, was all in 
pink ; chiffon fulled over silk. The 
arrangement was very simple; the 
sleeves were long, the neck was high, 
and the waist was round, finished 
with a soft roll of the chiffon. But 
the distinctive touch was in the deco- 
ration, three bunches of tiny pink 
rose-buds, made up close like bunches 
of violets and placed one on each 
side of the collar over the shoulders 
and one in the centre iront of the 
belt line. The bit of green about 
the buds was the only other note of 
color than the soft tint of the pink. 


ASTER gowns and bonnets are 
what every dear dame now 
gives all her spare time and thoughts 


BOSTCN COMMONWEALTH. 


to. <A great many of the spring 
models, such as the one in the illus- 
tration, show the short jacket effect 
in many variations; and though 
every one thought not so long ago 
that this jacket was done to death, 
here it is again. The sleeves are as- 
suming slightly different proportions, 
while ruffs and collarettes are being 
worn of many and diversified mate- 
rials, 


ERE is a hint for Easter. This 
promenade costume is made 
of a misty green cloth, hinting of the 
new leaves of cowslips and primroses. 
The vest is braided with a design 
in tiny golden cord over white cloth. 
The large buttons are of white pearl. 
rhe ruff is of white net, the rippling 
edges being threaded with a line of 
the gold cord. Long white gaués de 
Suede are to be worn with the cos 
tume, which is completed by the hat 
trimmed with broad ribbon of the 
green and a handful of the cowslips 
or primroses as the wearer may pre- 
fer. 


N'! )W that Worth is dead, one 

wonders if the American ladies, 
leaving the question any 
others, will not come from under the 
yoke of submission to Paris mandates 
of fashion, to a degree, and dare to 
be their own leaders. It is to be 
feared that they will not wake up to 
the fact that they might take the 
sceptre of power into their own hands 
until some other Paris worthy has 
them firmly at his feet. Perhaps 
more women would indulge in their 
own fancy for designing if she were 
only sure of having her ideas carried 
out; but perhaps, alas, no dress 
maker can exactly understand 
directions, and she 


out of 


her 
lacks the scien- 
tific knowledge to build her 


own 
creations and have them look. like 
anything after they are done. 

HE writer cannot forbear men- 


tioning at this point a most ad- 
mirable system which combines sim- 
plicity, science, and _ success, 
three essential virtues which 
tem must contain to meet with uni- 
versal use and approval. Simplicity 
first, because it must be readily un- 
derstood to be used by the majority 
who have no time tospare. ‘The ex- 
act science must be there, because of 
the finished result desired, which 
would not be obtained except by 
purely scientific methods. Guess- 
work does not do in dress-making. 
Success lastly,depends upon the first 
two principles of the work; but these 
being therein contained, success is 
assured. This system of Mr. Pit- 
tocks, known as The National Gar- 
ment Cutting System, which is else- 
where advertised in the columns of 
this journal, is one which we would 
commend to those ladies who would 
like to carry out their own ideas, 
whether arraying themselves after 
fashionable models or after the ra- 
tional and artistic dress culture. The 
system is perfectly adaptable, and 
may be applied to anything, from 
under-garments to top-coats, or from 
bathing suits to ball gowns. 

H. M. R. 


the 
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For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WinsLow’s Sooi1HninG Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea. 
wenty-Five Cents @ bottle. Sold by all 
ruggists fhroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Wins.tow’s Sootuine Syrup. 





HYPNOTISM RUTSHELGED: | Greate 

200k out. ellis us about this 
wonderful subject. Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta- 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subseription 
to Homes and Hearths the elegant house- 
hold monthly. ddress Homks AND HRgARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New York, 









But his place is still with us. Who 
shall fill it? is not of so much impor- 
tance as what we as Americans are 
doing along the line of 

HIGHER CULTURE in the 

ART OF DRESS DESIGNING 

and CUTTING. 
In looking up and developing lines of 
usefulness for women, how little has 
been done along that most natural line, 


Higher Art in Dress. 


An opportunity is now presented for 
such culture, at 


[pittock’s 


Dress Cutting School, 
1 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


A visit to which would convince 
you of the very excellent work 
being done there. 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC ~ 


Unconventional 


DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisia- 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening Cos 
tumes, House and Party Dresses 

Brown's Silk Homespun, in stylish shades 
makes very Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns, 
Have you seen it? At Mrs. Seavey’s only 

Tasteful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when desired 

Ladies’ Own Materials made up at Reason 
ble Prices 


RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours from{s a. 
m.to9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8to10 p.m. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


E.H. HILL, 


91 Dedham St. 


Bald Heads. 


Owing to the great demand for my hair grower 
and to supply an increasing want, I have ecided 
to reduce the price to one dollar per package. One 
package is enough to grow hair onthe SHINIEST 
OF BALD HEADS, and one or two applications 
will remove dandruff and prevent hair from nope | 
out. Iam the only living person in possession o 
this formula that brought my hair out. I have 
been established TWENTY YEARS in this city 
as a stock broker, and can refer to any of the na- 
tional banks of Boston. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar. 


JOSEPH CLEARY, 


ROOM 14, - 75 STATE ST. 


Sipam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 





Mattresses Made Ovei and 
Returned same day. 


Furniture Upholstered. © Holland and Tint Shades 
J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord Ste. 
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Easter 
Flower Vases. 


We have prepared for a larger ex 
hibit than ever of Easter Vases, Plain 
and rich cut Crystal Glass of new 
shapes, both from Foreign and Ameri 
can Faciories. 

Also rich designs and colors of 
Vienna Glass, with and without gold 
decorations, for lilies or 
roses, 

Low shapes Flower Holders for 
Dinner Table Decorations, in Crystal 
and Porcelain. 

The above, and other choice spec! 
mens for presentation, now on viewon 
Main Floor tables and in Art Pottery 
Rooms (third floor). 

On the Gallery tables will be found 
novelties in Paris Cafe Fireproof 
Porcelain Entree Dishes, Shirred Eve 
Dishes, Welsh Rabbit dishes, Omelet 
Dishes, Terrapin, etc. 

London Corrugated 
Collars, to cover the 
dishes that must 


long-stem 


Dish 


edoes of 


Baking 


burnt 


go from the oven to 
the table, so cents per doz.; mailed 


anywhere, 

New Plant Pots and Pedestals from 
Mintons, Burmantofts Hong 
Kong. 

New designs of China Pitchers, 
odd shapes and decorations, repro 
ductions of very old 
sizes and values; from 
cost to $15 each. 

New designs in Doulton and Ros 
enburg Lamps. 


and 


© ! 
designs; all 


the lowest 


Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


THOMAS & UU. 


Hard, Soft Coal, Wood, ¢ 


Wood for open fire places a specialty 
OFFICE, 
Wharf, 558 ALBANY STREET. 


Orders received also at 


27 KILBY STREET, Room 9. 


Gold Churn Butterine 


is now used by the best 


in New E nelend, 
WHY ? 


It is made scientifically, from delicious cream 
and other wholesome ingredients 


Because it is better than dairy 
butter and costs but halt 


Ever SwWkeET AND FRAGRAN1 
Will not get rancid 


CurkF JUSTICE 
Court says, ** 
ious article.” 


FULLER, of | S. Supreme 
rhe record proves it to be a meritor 


PROF. SHARPLES of Boston School of Techno! 
ogy, Pror. CHANDLER of Columbia College, New 
York, Pror. S. W. Jounson of Yale College, and 


other eminent authorities who have examined it, 
pronounce GOLD CHURN BUTTERINE and 
wholesome product, than most 
butter 


UNEQUALED FOR FINE TABLE 


a sweet 
and much better 
2 USE. 


For cooking, use one third less than butter—it 
possesses the additional nutritive qualities 


10 Ibs. only $1.65. 
50 Ibs. at 15 1-2 cts. per Ib. 


Expressage 25 cts. per package 


Every package 


e guaranteed 
satished. Senc 


in your orders 


Sold Only by ------- acveceenacces: 


A. WHITE, 


320 to 326 CANAL ST., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Money back if dis- 
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menter 


hibitien of 


NORTH END PLUMBING SCHOOL. 


Wednesday, the 
the North End U 


Street In 


roth of April, 
Par 


will give 


—_ 


nion in 
this « ity 
the 


its pupils n 


an @x success and the 


skill of that critical and 


central art of plumbing. 


In a thousand ways, water, if it 
flows, proves it elf one of the first 
requisites of civilization The 
world long since found out that 
great cities are at the mouths of 
preat rivers Moses and the Israel 
ites found out that unless water 
flowed from the rock there was no 
good in quails or in manna. And 


when an army encamps in the wilder 
first thought of him 
conducts the commissariat of every 
company and every regiment is to 
obtain his water supply. 


ness the who 


Here, at bottom, is the philosophi 
cal reason why plumbers in any 
community become a sort of aris 
tocracy, to whose orders that com 


munity is meekly subservient 
Nothing 
than the 
journals of the misery inflicted upon 
England by the inadequacy of their 
plumbers to meet the 
the And 
more amusing than the exaggerations 
in which different 


dulged as to the 


quite 


has been more edifying 


accounts in recent English 
b 


necessities of 


extreme cold nothing is 
authors have in 


absolute control 


which the plumber has over each 
family in a city like Boston. 
When the late Mr. Ruggles was 


making studies for that industrial 
school which the city of Boston 
fused to let him establish, he 
a curious discovery. 
the 


re- 
made 
He found that 
Boston seldom 


boys of saw a 
carpenter at work, never saw a 
blacksmith at work, were not per- 


mitted to enter into a machine-shop 
because admittance 
except on business.’ On the other 
hand, he found that the plumber 
comes everywhere. He comes into 
the house of death, he comes into 
the newly established bower of joy 
of the young married pair, he comes 
into the long-established home which 
changes its customs in nothing but 


there was ‘no 


that pipes will burst and ceilings 
will stain. Mr. Ruggles found, 
therefore, that the boys of Boston 
showed a very curious and excep- 


tional desire to become plumbers. 
This was for the simple reason that 
this was the only handicraft which 
our modern civilization permitted 
them to observe. 

And the boys were not wrong in 
selecting the art and mystery of the 
plumber ; for it connects itself with 
so many of the larger processes of 
nature that they may fairly be said 
to belong tothe science of hydraulics. 
The more carefully your plumber is 
educated, the more certainly will 
your water pipes and the flow of 
your water conform to the laws of 
nature. 


What we have thus stated roughly 
and clumsily, will be illustrated 
Wednesday night at the curious ex- 
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hibition to be given 
ter Street School. 
those 


by the Parmen 
Such moral pre 
which teach how 

next to godliness will 
home to 


cepts as 
cleanliness is 
be brought those who at- 
tend Che great advantage of learn 
ing a_ thing systematic ally, instead 
of picking up one’s knowledge by a 
sort of pot luck, will be illustrated. 
d be fair to say, indeed, even 
of persons as intelligent as those 
CHE COMMOMWEALTH, that 
the gentlemen and ladies 
who attend will get their first real 
idea of what is meant by industrial 
education and an industrial school. 
Mr. Hubbard and his associates 
re to be spoken of with the greatest 


It woul 


W ho read 
many oft 


respect, as practical philanthropists. 
In the business of making Boston a 
model city, the North End Union 
stands in the front among the 


most successful. It owes 
to the method and dili 
with which its work is carried 
but not to these alone. It has 
been fortunate in collecting a staff 
of gentlemen and ladies who are at 
work with a conscientious desire for 
the improvement of this generation. 
Situated where the Parmenter Street 
School is, they have an opportunity 
to deal with a population which, 
but for them, would have but few 
advantages. 


agencies 
its success 
pence 


on, 


THE BOSTON BUSINESS LEAGUE. 


HE next meeting of this League | 
will be Thursday, April 18, at 


2.30 Pp. M., at No. 69 Commonwealth 
avenue. The address of the after- 
noon will be upon Everyday Bank- 


ing, by Mr. Edward S. Church, As- 
sistant Cashier of the Boylston Na- 
tional Bank. 

The earnestness with which the 
Business League has carried on its 
meetings is only surpassed by the 
enthusiasm of the members. The 
work is well inaugurated. The an- 
nual election of officers will take 
place at the May meeting. The 


twelve strong committees will formu- 
late the work of the coming year, 
during the summer months, and an- 
other season will prove the great 
good of the movement and the truth 
of its principle — Education for all 
in the business laws and usages of 
practical life. 
rRAINING IN 
he truest education is after all 
the practical, which as far as_busi- 
ness tactics go, for girls and women 
at least, has been sadly neglected. 
When the school and college days 
are over and the graduates take up 
the care of themselves, they find that 
their positions in the great stirring 
world can be secured only by the 
performance of individual duties. 
These duties are as incumbent upon 
the daughter as upon the son in 
these days, though the times are not 
far behind us when, as has been re- 
cently said, “the kindest of parents 
would give the daughter money with. 
out an occupation and hurry her 
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SD WALTER BAKER & C0 


The Largest caiheman - 
PURE, HICH CRA 


Xe oichis "AND CHOCOLATES 


Jp, On this Continent, have receives 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, » 
~S, or other 
used in an 
Their delicious BREAKFAS 
pure and soluble, and costs less than 
GROCERS | EVERYWHERE 


SOLD BY 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, Mass. 








AN 
emicals or Lyes = 
of Oren ty Btran 


Daembecn 


“TI have basins. ewers of tin p wter and 
Great vessels of copper, fine latten and 
Both pots, pa ind kettles such as1 


Kitchen Furnishings, 


** Back Bay”’ 
Kitchen Furnishing Store. 


JAMES DONALDSON & (CO, 
1036 Boylston Street. 


(Near Massachusetts Ave 


Telephone, Tremont 517. 
Send for Chafing Dish Cook Book. 
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ated at a time 


Fiat Irons can be he 


taking any of the space on top { 
ular stove furniture Is everywhere « 
erseding other oil stoves. for it has ¥% 
has long been wanted— POWER. §& 
dealers everywhere Full descripti 
culars on application to the manutact 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. 
48 to 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
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WALL PAPERS 


The largest stock in Boston 
Wholesale and Retail 
At LOWEST PRICES 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street 


QUIRES 
SOFA BEDS 


ARE STANDARD! 


» il es ner, ~ ! ad 
Na AS Hoyo I ONG, | 


Week. 





PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best mater!- 
als throughout, and are unequalled for 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-class furniture 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CU., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue Free upon Application. 
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Home Department. 


nto marriage at any 
‘tunately, even today, 
s not obliged to do any- 
lar. If they dress 
vell, play lawn tennis, 
ain callers, and are, in 
successes, they think they 
ill that is required of 


urticu 


nts who allow their girls 
ind fritter away the 
lives are not only fool- 

, though they imagine 
itself. ‘There 
istake in the world than 
spend their lives waiting 
, who may or may, not 


best 


ndness 1S 


ise may be 
mourn this power 
Miss Willard, “we 
see that it puts such 
on clear brains and 


speeds 
| 
partnership in all 


iffairs, and helps the 


women on 


is 


f present sin and loss 
manity, with its outraged 
red aspirations, shall in 
into 
upward 
‘shall 
by side.’ All 
of women, all 
daughters of men. 
e between them one great 
great battery of 


century 
shining, 


and woman 
side 


emerge 

id, bright, 

ith, where man 

rfection 
t} 


the sons 


ire 


1 


one 


endowment 
sensibilities, the 
clothes, books, 
the 


sthe common 
ind 


ood. 


education 


same 

wledge as to the value 

e things, how to get them, 

them, and how to dis 
them 

terests are indissolubly 

(hey can have no sepa 

st They have had no 


lestiny; for the degrada- 

evermore dragged 
the other, and in raising one 
the other.” 


f 


ne has 


FAMILY UNITY. 


ow its value 


We kn in a house- 
hold, and we have only to re- 
words of Mary A. Liver- 
what the women 
civil war, to realize what 


ggesting 


es dormant in the human 
intil some crisis calls it into 
neous action. 
‘The transition of the country 
eace to the tumult and waste 


“says Mrs. Livermore, “was 
ng and swift, but the regener- 

ts women kept pace with it. 
opped off superfluities, re- 
| in expenditures, became 
e calls of pleasure, and 
ot the mandates of fashion. 
ming patriotism of the 

them to the loftiest 
_ devotion, and they were 
“ager to do, to bear or to suffer for 
cir beloved country. The fetters 
cast an 1 conventionalism dropped 
neir leet, and they sat together, 

and plebeian, Protestant 
tholic, and scraped lint, and 
bandages, or made garments 


+} 
n 


sv ept 
d 


‘he poorly clad soldiers. An or- 
as sent to Boston for 5,000 
: , Stor the Massachusetts troops 
‘He South. Every church in the 
‘Y Sent a delegation of needle wo- 


> | 


‘\nion Hall, heretofore used 
aliroom. The Catholic priest 

sewing girls to the 
Suburban towns rang 
he town halls to muster 
“amstresses. The plebeian Irish 


‘Aled 500 
pious w ork. 
+} L . 

the Delis of t 


the 


Catholics ran the sewing machine 
while the patrician l’rotestant bast- 
ed, and the shirts were made at the 
rate of troo0 aday. On Thursday, 
Dorothea Dix sent an order for 
5,000 shirts for hospitals in Wash 
ington. On Friday they were cut, 
made, and packed, and were sent on 
their way that night. Similar events 
were of constant occurrence in every 
other city. The zeal and devotion 
of woman no more flagged through 


the war than did that of the army 
in the field. They rose to the 
height of every emergency, and 


through all discouragements and re 
verses maintained a sympathetic 
unity between the soldiers and them 
selves that gave to the former a mar- 
vellous heroism.’ 


A 


HANDY DEVICES. 
COIN-HOLDER in the glove 


palm, which acts ona _ spring 


and will contain a dollar’s worth of 
change, either in quarters or in 
mixed nickels and dimes. ‘This is 


most handy for car fares, when by 
pressing the thumb of the right hand 
on the uppermost bit it is easily 
slid out to meet the demand of the 
conductor. 


One of the latest and best of the 
small savings banks which have 


lately been produced is one called 
the ‘Charm.’ It is both pretty and 
useful and can be hung on the watch 
chain, making a novel charm, which 
enables the wearer to slip from one 
to ten dimes into it without going to 
the trouble of hunting in the pockets 
for it. 

The charm bank cannot be opened 
before the sum of one dollar has 
been deposited ; when on pushing in 
the last dime the bank forced 
open. It is made of nickel, orna 
mented with a horseshoe and imprint 
of the hoof. 

The millinery hat spring is a 
clever device by which a lady can 
put on or remove her hat readily and 
without disarranging the hair or 
injuring the hat. It is simple, in 
expensive and invisible. With ita 
hat cannot be removed by the 
strongest gale. ‘The spring, which 
is placed under the inner rim, also 
preserves the form of the hat. They 
are sold in packages of one dozen, 
with instructions of how to use them 
by the Millinery Hat Spring Com- 
pany, 621 3roadway, New York 


is 


energy, force, all go to make the 
perfect man. If you are lacking 
in any of these there is some- 
thing wrong, most likely a run- 


down condition of the system. 
Perhaps a stubborn cough or 








weak lungs. Perchance even 
consumption or chronic bron- 
chitis. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is the Food - Medicine, success- 
fully combats disease, builds up 
the constitution and supplies new 
energy. 


50 cts. and $1.00. 
Our books “Health” and “Beauty” sent free. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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Compartments removed 
tor cleaning, et: 


ments. Send for illustrated catalogue. 








THE 


‘Hygienic Refrigerator. 


(PATENTED.,) 


/ (Can be Aired, Sunned and kept Abso- 
solutely Clean and Sweet. 


No danger of one kind of food being tainted 


by another when cooled in seperated compart- 


Manufactured and for sale by 


The Hygienic Refrigerator Co, 35 Hanover St. Boston, Mass. 
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First introduc 


ed to the public in 1855 
ty of SOUPS, until the 
Positively no extracts nor gelatine used 


+} f arte 
these acne i peri 
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pr ion dealt 


ASK 


— THE 
ORIENTAL 
TURKIS 


ABBAS ~ 


MEDALS AND 
PARIS 1889. “siptomas 
he manufacturers have constantly endeavored to improve 
tion ha 
Perfectly 


Ss _ 
Standard Soups 


Sandwich Meats 
CHICAGO 1893. 








Made 
and nutritious 


best ma 
by 


from the 
For 


been attained 


wholesome 


sale 


YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


NEW — 
ov LADIES >» 


y 3 ATES centiemen 


Corner of Boyston and Tremont Streets. 


Open day and night except Sunday nights 


except Saturdays Sundays, Ip.m.to 5 p.m 
m. and all day Saturday. 
Six Tickets for $5. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, 


charge PROPRIETOR 











“Hitch * 
Your ~ * 
Wagon to a Star,” 


as Emerson said,—that is, 
don’t be content with any 
bicycle except the best one 
made—the COLUSIBIA. 
Matchless as these’ famous 
bicycles have been in past 
years, you will rub your 
eyes when you see the 
quality and beauty of the 
1895 models— $100. 
POPE MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO. 





sce time 

You need the Columbia _-} 
Catalogue, a work of art < # » 
that shows every detail of 
peerless Columbias and su- 
perb Hartfords. The book 
is free if you call at a Col- 
umbia agency; by mail for 
two 2-cent stamps. 
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BUBIERS’ LAXATIVE 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 
Brightens 
It is its own best ac 
for sample to 
Nathan G Bubier,Ph.G.,ynn,Mass | 
Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House 


the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind 
learhiuemind Send 12c. in stamps 






YOUNG LADY seeks occupation as a 


home governess for the months of July and 


August She has most favorable recommenda- 
tions. Address Edward E. Hale, Office of the 


Commonwealth. 





Sundays until 1 p. m. 
Gentlemen wishing to remain over night can cdo so 


SZ | MENNEN’S 


LADIES: Week days, 8 a. m. to ft p. m., 
GENTLEMEN: Week days, t p.m. to 8 
Turkish and Russian Baths $1. 


! without extra 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanitary 

Toilet Preparation 


for infants and adults. 






Deliehtful aftershaving. Positively Relieves Prickly 
Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. e- 
moves Blotches, Pimples, Tan, makes the skin smooth 
and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. 

Sold by Drnggists or mailed for 25 cents. 

Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





Causes of Skin Diseases and 
Falling Hair. 


EXTERNAL 


Parasites, animal and vegetable, heat and cold, 
chemical and vegetable pvisons, mechanical and 
chemical irritants. 


INTERNAL 


Food which is wrong either in quantity or 
quality, dyspepsia, constipation, urinary distur- 
bances, sexual disorders, debility, specific poi- 
$0nS. 

Causes of falling hair may result from 
many different causes, chief among them being a 
disease of the scalp known as Seborrhoea, and 
also from Fnvus, Nerve irritation and a low 
grade of chronic eczema. Debility and dyspepsia 
are frequent causes ot early loss of hair ps ra 
with the absence in the food of the phosphates. 

Hundreds of testimonials from ladies who 
have gone under my treatment open for inspec- 
tion at my office. 


Charges Moderate. 
W. A. CONNELLY, PHYSICIAN, 
Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 1 to 5 P. M. 
62 Boylston Street. 














GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 





, om 
MME. PINAULT’S 
Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 
Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 


MANICURING 506. 


Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 
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MUSIC AND 
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HE 


diametrically opposing 

opinions regarding Brahms 
were never called out with greater 
distinctness than at the last Cecilia 
concert, when the German Requiem 
was given. To many in the audi 
ence it was an ineffable bore; to 
others it was a pure delight. Cer 
tainly no charge of clap-trap can be 
brought against it: it is 
music, kept from beginning to 
on the highest plane of 
emotion, requiring the closest atten 
tion and rewarding it with the most 
genuinely feeling. \t 


absolute 
end 


intellectual 


religious 


times it rises to a sensuous beauty 
of a very striking kind, but for the 
most part it is severe and stern: the 
peaks rise into a serene sky, but 
rarified and cold. It is at such 
heights that the electric pulsations 
of the Aurora Borealis throb on the 


Northern sky, and the curling clouds 


of the cirrhus vanish, deliciously 
pearl-like, into infinite depths of 
tender blue. 

The first three numbers on the 


the last 
novelties. 


programme of 
Concert were 


Symphony 

Hermann 
Goetz's Spring overture was lovely 
enough to encourage a_ backward 
season. The trumpet-call 
is an invitation in itself. The de 
velopment of the lovely themes was 
thoroughly interesting, as_ indeed is 
everything that that talented and 
too soon departed tone-poet left. It 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Then came Mr. Horatio William 
Parker’s Rhapsody for baritone and 
orchestra. It is entitled Cahal Mor 
of the Wine Red Hand, and it was 
sung by Mr. Max Heinrich to whom 
it is dedicated. ‘The poem to which 
Mr. Parker gave such a splendidly 
opulent setting belongs to the cate 
gory of ‘dreams’: Shelley wrote 
such ; Poe wrote such, but not quite 
so lunatic, so rhapsodical. Its sense 
is elusive. One-line ends with these 


opening 


words: “*None seemed to. under- 
stand.” It was quite true of the 
poem. Each stanza ended with 
these two lines or variations of 
them: 

« This is the time, these be the days 


Of Cahal Mor of the Wine-red hand” 


and we were informed that “ The 
clime is a clime to praise. The 
clime is Erin’s, the green and 
bland.” It was written by the Irish 


poet James Clarence Mangan, and 
if we may trust what it says, 
« "Twas by the castled river Maine, 
One autumn eve in the Teuton’s land, 
That he dreamed this dream of the time 
and reign 
Of Cahal Mor of the wine red hand.”’ 
The music fortunately was far better 
than the grammar of the poem, and 


the orchestration was far more in- 
teresting than the  voice-setting ; 


though perhaps it was hardly fair to 
judge Mr. Heinrich’s performance 
in any final manner, since he sang 
with unusual effort and his voice 
sounded as though it were tired, 

As to Ivan Knorr’s Variations on 
an Ukrain Folk-song, they did not 
seem to make a very deep impression 
in spite of the beauty of the theme 
and the cleverness of the prestidigi- 
tation. 

The symphony was Schubert's 
Ninth ( or Tenth ), with its heavenly 


CONDUC 


Nathan Haskell Dole 
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beauty and almost eternal length. 
Schubert was never more reluctant 


melodies: it 
was played with perfection. 


to relinquish his lovely 


At the concert to-night will be 
given Haydn’s Symphony No. 4; a 
Serenade fortwoobo s, two clarinets, 


two bassoons and 


Mozart ( first time ) 


two horns, by 


a Chopin Con 


certo for Pianoforte; and the Frei 
schuetz overture. The soloist iS 
Miss Antoinette Szumowska, 1 
young lady who, it is said, comes 
with the brevet of Paderewski’s in 


struction and recommendation 


Monday night, musical Boston 
poured itself into the Boston Thea 
tre to hear Tristan and Isolde for 
the first time. It was a superb audi 


ence, keenly in touch with the music 


and sufficiently enthusiastic to warm 


the hearts of the great artists who 
bore the honors of the evening. It 
was presented with the promised 
cast and it began and ended with 
commendable promptness: it went 
without a ‘hitch.’ 

Like all great things, Tristan and 
Isolde is easily capable of being 
travestied and _ ridiculed \s an 


acting drama, it is nota success 
the action is exasperatingly slow 
the conventions followed bv the 


singers in suiting their gestures to 


the music give it a stiffness and arti 
ficiality that must toa certain ex 
tent make it resemble the action of 


an ancient Greek drama. 

But, then, all musical drama is 
necessarily conventionalized : people 
in real life do not woo in song or 
scream their mutual passion at each 


other at the top of their voices. All 
drama, in fact, is a violation of our 
general common sense: and while 


we wonder at the imagination of the 
Elizabethan audiences who required 
no scenery beyond a painted placard 
stuck on a wall to tell that the scene 


was Venice or Malta, so we ourselves 


may rightly be cause for wonder 
at our own satisfaction at hearing 


foreigners talk English in the streets 
of Paris or Rome. 

It is therefore perfectly easy to 
make sport of the impassive sailors 
listening to impassioned 
eloquence and then suddenly spring- 
ing to their feet to shout a welcome 
to Cornwall or to pull a hawser ina 
way that would call down the exe- 
cration of a Penobscot tug-boat cap- 
tain. Or of Tristan and Isolde hug- 
ging each other while the King 
turns his royal back well knowing 
all the time what they are up to. 
Taken thus the play isa tissue of 
nonsense. For ever and a day it 
reminds one of humanized cats: un- 
doubtedly the invention of opera 
was due to fre-incarnation of souls 
in some feline form. 

But if one likes the music and gets 
into the spirit of it, these enormous 
inconsistences are wholly forgotten : 
that cataract of harmony absorbs 
him as Niagara is said to draw one 
into its chasm if perchance one 
finger touches the inner wall of the 
descending river. One is seized, 
enveloped, dragged breathless on 
from whirlpool to whirlpool, dazed 
and dazzled by the magnificence of 
the orchestration and the fecundity 
of the composer’s ideas. 


Isolde’s 


But for those who sing it, only 
lungs and throats of triple brass 
can stand the strain: it is not 
strange that artistic delicacy and 
musical refinement vanish in the 
struggle to hold a balance against 
the overpowering volume of orches 
tral sound; it is strange to 
detect much persistency of false 
intonation 

| happened to be placed almost 
amid the brasses, and I felt as 
though I had been communing with 
the mighty Bulls of Bashan. The 
trombones bellowed and the tuba’s 
elephantine roar arose around me 
like the roar of the ocean on a rock 
coast. But nevertheless, in spite of 
an unmusical even there, 
so near that swirling torrent of 
the effect of the fra/e of the 
act tremendous, and one 
forgive dull posing to 


not 


position, 


sound, 
first was 


could much 


hear the fva/e of the third act. 

Mr. Damrosch certainly deserves 
the greatest credit for his skill in 
controlling his forces: he gives 
promise of becoming one of the 
most brilliant conductors of the age. 

On Tuesday evening the Fates 


which have been so unkind to opera 
in Boston twisted the triple lines of 


their threads into a gordian knot. 
Mr. Rothmihl, who was to sing the 
part of Lohengrin, ‘acquired a 
sudden hoarseness:’ Mr. Alvary 
was not to be found and Mr. Dam- 
rosch announced that there would 
be no performance. But at half 


past eight the Fates relented: a 
Baron from the Castle became a 
knight: in other words, Mr. Barron 
Berthald, who is the tenor in Rob 
was secured, and having 
the 
moments 
was saved from 


Roy, once 
assumed it at a 
Thus the 
a flasco. 
Tannhauser will 
this evening, Die Meister- 
The repertoire for the 
second week will be as _ follows 
Monday, Siegfried ; Tuesday, Tann- 
; Wednesday matinee, Tri,tan 
Isolde ; and Wednesday even- 
the Meistersinger. 


known part, 


notice. opera 
afternoon, 
be given ; 
singe 


Ihis 


hauser 
and 
ing, 





Grand Opera inItalianand French 
will begin at Mechanics Hall next 
Tuesday evening with Lohengrin ; 
for the following performances: 
Wednesday evening, Nozze di 
Figaro; Thursday matinée, Romeo 
et Juliette ; Thursday evening, Aida ; 
Friday evening, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, preceded by Pagliacci; Sat- 
urday matinée, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor ; Saturday evening, Faust. 





Great interest is felt in the Good 
Friday and Easter performances of 
the Handel and Haydn Society. 
Bach’s Passion Music according to 
Matthew will be sung Good Friday 
evening, in Music Hall. The soloists 
will be Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, 
soprano; Miss Marguerite Hall, 
alto; Mr. William H. Rieger, tenor ; 
Mr. Carl E. Dufft, bass; Mr. Erics- 
son F. Bushnell, bass. The Life of 
Man, an Easter Oratorio by J. C. D. 
Parker, composed for the Handel 
and Haydn Society, will be produced 
Easter night. Miss Elizabeth Ham- 
lin, soprano ; Miss Lena Little, alto ; 


Mr. Max Heinrich, bass; Miss 
Jeannie M. Crocker, soprano; Mr. 
Thomas E. Johnson, tenor, and Mr. 
Myron M. Whitney, Jr., bass, will 
sing. 

The eighth and last concert of 


the Kneisel Quartet will be given at 
Union Hall on Monday evening, 
April 8. The Kneisel quartet are 
to play for the Harvard Musical 
Association on Friday evening, 
April 26. They give three concerts 
in London on Monday afternoons 
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in June, under the managen 





Mr. C. A. Ellis. 

The list of artists for th: ' 
coming season of Italian opera 
London includes Mmes, Patti, Sep 


brich, Calve, Melba and Eames. 
two Ravoglis, Tamagno, the brother 
Jean and Edouard de Res 
Lucia, Ancona, Plancon, Pini. 
Castelmary and Bispham. 

Mr. Plunkett Greene, the 
young baritone, makes his firs: 
pearance in Boston this season wi; 
Miss Marie Brema, the mezzo-s 
of the Damrosch German (pe, 
Company, at a song recital in M 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, ‘i ril g 

It is said that Mr. Rafael ‘ose 
during the past five or 
almost absolute retirement h 


SIX 


enormous strides in his art 


ing a breadth hitherto not cl 
istic of him. Mr. Joseffy 
sented to appear in 30 conce 
season, and Mr. Paderewski 
gin his third American t 
November. 

rhe receipts for the s¢ 
Wagner opera in New Yor! 
the direction of Mr. Walt 
rosch, exceeded $15 

Patti is to receive for 


operatic performances in It 


London $12,000, or at the rat 
$2000 per night. This is 


double the sum ever before r 
by a prima donna at a Londo: 
house. 


KNA 


PIANOFORTES 


Touch, Workmansh>» 
Terms reasona 





E 


Unequalled in Tone, 
and Durability 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. 


SOLE AGENTS. 
E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept. 


453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR. 


HANDEL ano HAYDN 


Good Friday and Easter Oratorias 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12, at 7.30 


THE PASSION MUSIC 


ENNIE PATRICK WA 
MiSs TARGUERITE HALL, 
MR. WILLIAM H. RIEGER, ‘oe 
MR. CARL E. DUFFT, Bass 
MR. ERICSSON F. BUSHNELL, Bas 


Sunday, April 14, at 7.30, 


THE LIFE OF MAN. 


An Easter Oratorio by J. C. D. Parke 
for the Handel and Hadyn Society, andt 
on this occasion, 
MISS ELIZABETH HAMLIN 
MISS LENA LITTLE, Alto 
MR. MAX HEINRICH. Bass 
MISS one M. CROCKER 
MR. THOMAS E, JOHNSON, r 
MR. MYRON W. WHITNEY, Jr.. Bas 
Mr. ZERRAHN, Conductor Mr. LAN‘ rganis 


The Great Chorus of the Society, 


A Complete Orchestra. 


Sale of tickets opens at Music Hall, Apri! 6: 


$1.50, $1. 


MECHANIC'S BUILDING AUDITORIU 


BEGINNING TUESDAY, APRI 
5 NICHTS AND TWO MATINEES. 


Return to Boston of the 


GRAND OPERA COMPANY, 


From the Metropolitan Opera House. N 


the direction of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffe! & 3 
Tues. Evg., April 9 LOHENGRIS 
Wed. Evg., April ro 


NOZZE DI FIGAR 
Thurs. Mat., April rr ROMEO ET JULIEt" 
Thurs. Evg., April 11 ; 
Frid. Evg., April 12 
CAV ALLERIA and PA 
Sat., Farewell Mat ; 
Sat. Evg. Aprilr3z . 
Seats now on sale at Tremont Theat: 


Scale of Prices. 
Lower floor, $3.50; balcony, first two: , 
balcony. next two rows, $2; balcony, ' anes 
rows, $2; general admission, $1. 
For casts, etc., see Sunday papers. P 
Sunday evening, April 15, at 7:45, Grand un’ 
Night Concert, at popular prices. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Emma V. 


Sheridan 


) KRABI 


Mrs. Kendall is 
as Susan Hart- 


i. leve 
t her best 


a 


scrap of Paper. Chiefly 
edienne. Not a com- 

robust humor. Not 
light-hearted fun. Not 

dainty, sensitive merri- 

Miss Marlowe. Not with 

s, gamin drollery of Jan 

Sot with the buxom, whole 


which we have many a 
\wer-sweet from the little 


fond at 


m we were so 
\I m Miss O'Leary then. 
with the marvelous gro 
used to see in Mrs. 


Barrymore. And not 
th the character gift 
Miss Robson possess 
r Dupree You 
In Missoura 
mistake me. I am 
y any ol ladies in rank 
Mrs. Kendall. If I did, in one 
injustice would be 
am only try- 
before you different quali. 


remem 


not 


these 


other, 


ich case, | 


imo! Heart warmth is al- 
g in anything the Illus- 
Chief Dame of the Theatre 


And so her comedy is es- 

f wits Give her a 
ymedy of which lies in 
it the heroine is saying 


nd meaning another, and 

Mrs. Kendall is in place at once 

which the lady, 

is trying to appear 

ind Mrs, Kendall becomes 
aring funny. 


riscene in 


ry good, 


You remember The White Lie? 
it is the play, isn't it, where the 
tle married lady — Mrs. Ken- 


finds herself in a compromis- 


ng position in behalf of someone 
se, and sustains her position with 
ndonment of self sacrificing 
In thesimilarscenein A Scrap 


{ Paper, Mrs. Kendall is delicious. 
Note this, too: Mrs. Kendall is most 
mic when the scene allows her to 


1udience that the charac. 


s aware of the comedy of the 
Of pure, unconscious in- 
rself comedy, Mrs. Ken- 


able. 
\nd this reminds me that some of 


5 iT 


ive been saying to me that 
Mrs. Kendall and her charming 
woman are suggestive of 
ther on the stage. Oh dear! 
A Teaily hate 


violently anything like 
rk. [much prefer to chatter to 
things you entirely under- 

yell, listen. In cast-iron cer- 
technique, Mrs. Kendall is 

€ superior; in complete 
ige of herself and a thorough 
‘nding of what is possible 
is not possible to herself 
n for dramatic expression, 


Mre Kard.!} 

“ts. Kendall has also the advan- 
‘8 — an advantage that doubtless 
ST experience on the stage will 


in a quality of mannered 
session, the ladies distinctly 
“steach other. And yet, this 
v€ because both are character- 


zed by English breeding. 
ExC ' in this one mentioned 
‘ity, the ladies are absolutely and 
os ind primarily the oppos- 
Mrs kK ther. Whatever woman 
: endall that 


sie plays, woman 

What. the situation by her wits. 
atever w Ae: Be 

“ver woman Miss Nethersole 





plays, that woman’s heart is master- 
ed by the situation. 


Miss Nethersole’s field lies in 
emotional work almost to tragic 
limit. Mrs. Kendall’s proper field 


akin 
to bitter- 
so triumphantly a matter of 
intelligence, that it equips her, to- 
gether with her marvelous technique 


lies in comedy; and comedy so 
to cruelty, so easily allied 
ness, 


and such emotional power as she 
has, to brilliantly satisfy the de 
mands of even a part like M/rs. Zan 
gueray. 

And by the same token I should 


Miss 
‘To see it 

teach you the difference 
two players. And to choose between 
the two aula permit me with 
the deepest respect to take off my 
hat to Mr. Clapp. 

What an extremely actor 
Mr. Kendall is. And always what 
a thoroughly well-bred gentleman 
and honest, somewhat clumsy, but 
entirely wholesome man is back of 
every character he assumes. With 
out the faintest spark of the dra 
matic genius his wife possesses, how 
surely into 


like to see 
Zangueray. 


Nethersole’s JA/rs. 
would be to 
between the 


good 


this 
and gC od breed 


one’s good 
stolidity 
him. And how very well 


pleased one is to like him 


graces 
wholesome 
ing carries 


And now, just between you and 
me, do you suppose really ‘the 
Kendalls’ are never coming back 
again, no more at all? Oh _ horrid 


thought! “No, no, it cannot be,”’ 
as the heroine says at the end of the 
third act. Let us think of something 
else immediately. 
Miss Nethersole, 
coming back. 
ments | had ventured of 
pretty thoroughly justified 
remarkable third act of 
Transgressor, Monday 
really think that during 
the lady was at her top value artis- 
tically. And I should like you to 
recall her hysterical climax in Frou- 
Frou a moment, that you may realize 
how very high this player can go, 
and in two so differing directions. 


for instance, is 
I felt as if the state 
her were 
by that 
hers in The 

night. | 
that scene 


Distinctly, Miss Nethersole has 
given us the dramatic treat of the 
year. We shall sadly miss her and 


look forward to greeting her heartily 
when she shall return, 
SHERIDAN. 





HARVEY’S AMERICAN TOURS. 


Personally conducted tours to the 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, and other 
western points, and also to the lead- 
ing Eastern resorts, are proposed by 
the Great Northern Railway for next 
summer. 

Careful arrangements for these 
trips have already been perfected. 
The new tourist department will be 
under the immediate direction of A. 

Harvey as General Tourist Agent 
and Emerson W. Judd as Assistant 
General Tourist Agent, with head- 
quarters at 211 Washington street, 
Boston. Both of these officials are 
experienced tourist organizers, Mr. 
Harvey having formerly managed 
successful California excursions out 
of New England, while Mr. Judd has 
been for several years connected 
with Raymond & Whitcomb. 

Besides the Alaska and other 
Western trips, there will be popular 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10¢ and 25%, Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual! sales more than 6.000.000 bores. 





tours, personally conducted and _ in- 


cluding all expenses, from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis by way of the 


Northern Steamship Company’s pala- 


tial vessels from Duluth, to Niagara 


Falls, the Thousand Islands, Mon 
treal, the White Mountains, Sara- 
toga, Lake George, and Eastern 


points generally. 

Branch offices will be opened in 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pitts 


burg, Buffalo, Philadelphia, New 
York and othe prin ipal cities east 
of the Missouri river. 

Why is it that so few ladies make a good 


impression? It is not style, fine dresses ot 
refined manners alone that cap.ivate. Bright 
well kept 
growth of hair add abundantly to any 


appearance Why not elf of the 


eyes, clear skin and a luxurious 
ladies 


avail yours 


ypportunity as hundreds are now doing by 
ing under a simple and inexpensive treat 

ment by the well known specialist, Wm. A. 

Connelly, Physician, 62 Boylston St.? 
Falling hair and diseases of the skin he 


has made a specialty of treating during the 
past 18 years. Abundant 
on file at his office that 
Treatment §1.00. 


testimonials are 


can be inspec ted 


Memory Lessons. 
Lesson 2. 


Loss of 


often due to 


memory is over 
taxed nerves and a general low tone of 
health An excellent memory test is on 
retiring to keep repe ating one sentence till 
you fall asleep. If your memory is normal, 
this sentence will be the first thing you 
think of on awakening This is a good 
sentence “ Angier’s Petroleum Emulsiont 


Food- Medicine, 
troubles and 
flesh and 
streng rthening the 
toning up the general health.” 
and $1.00 of druggists 


DDD DGHED CCK 


the pleasant cures throa 
and lung 


makes new 


wasting diseases, 
blood, 


memory and 
Try it OK 


enriches the 
thereby 


YOU HAVE SEEN 


sts 
V 
V 
OZZ0NI'S¥Y 
POWDER © 


advertised for many 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- es 
PLEXION POWDER Is. 


A}| POZZONI’S A 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier,has many refreshing uses. 

It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot IN 
weather. 2 








years, but have 
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It is sold everywhere. 


IN 
EDD DDD CCS 
EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. ‘Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and industries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, 


e 


Chardon St., Boston. 


W: ANTED. An epee ty to tutor some 

young lad of Boston or icinity, in the 
branches of primary, intermedi: ite or preparatory 
studies. An , OPPO yrtunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 
than board and lodgings des Adderss W. E. 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 


sired 


are getting plenty, and it is fagh- 
ivonable to be 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 


For LADIES, 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN 

a‘l Leading Retailers, Send for Circular 


jniacturers and Patenter + 


Sold by 
FERRIS BROS. = 


New England 


DRESSMAKERS 


\nd those 


ntending to be 


ly visit 


Ve 
ch © 


A tN 
ed 


Ly We teach that 
3 ; Grand System, 


Greg The National 





t Beacon dt 
Beasron 


# ‘4 Garment Cutter 
NE sere 


Investigation is desired. 


FOR SALE. 


Large easy chair handsomely up- 


holstered in leather and suitable for 
a gentleman’s library. 
PRICE, $40.00 


Address, P. 0. Box 245, Boston. 


Smith and Reynolds’ 
RHEUMATIC 
CURE ana 

#* BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 


CURES ” 







Dyspepsia, Kidney 
J ba - Complaints and 
L. M. REYNOLDS. Indigestion. 
What Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it : 
‘Having a thorough knowledge of the merits of 
your Pormutla, | have prescribed it, with marked 
success. 


Wholesale by Smith 
Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Cutler 
Gilman Brothers, of Boston, Mass 

POR SALE IN BOSTON BY 

B. F. Bradburv 
Boston; W. B 
ington, cor 
Pharmacist, 


Benedict & Co., Weeks & 


Brothers, 


Pharmacist, 637 Washington St., 
Hum & Co., Pharmacist, 807 Wash- 
Elliot, Boston; H. Powers Robbins, 
779 Washington St., cor. Hollis, Boston: 
Edward H. Perry, Apothecary, 945 W ashington St. 

Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, Apothecary, 1129 Wash- 
ington, cor. Dover, Boston: J. D. Knowlton, Apothe 
cary, Washington St., cor. Worcester, Boston; F. M. 
Kennison, Ape »thecary, cor. E. Brookline and Harri- 


son Ave., Boston: Harry S. Hardy, Apothecary, 1058 
fremont St., Boston Barwa Pharmacy, Cor. 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Dudley’s Pharmacy, 
16 and 18 Park Sq., “Bo ston; W. H. Knight, Phar- 
macy, 97 Court. St., cor. Hanover, Boston; Choate 
Drug and Chemical Co , he te Revere House ; Boston 
E. R. Kimball, Apothecarv, 135 Cambridge St., Bos- 
ton; C. E. Woodward & Co., 32 Bromfield St. Bos- 
ton; Woodward’s, 100 and 102 Tremont St., Boston. 
GH None genuine without portrait and name of 


L, M. Reynolds, of Brockton, Mass 





“TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN 
LIFE.” DO YOU VALUE LIFE? 
THEN USE 
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NIKKO. 


IK KO lies in among the moun 
tains of Japan and is a quaint 
old city in itself, but its 
charm is the city of Shinto and Bud 
dha temples that lies on the 
tain side shaded by giant fir 
(like those of Washington State) and 
where there beautiful 
and waterfalls. 

At Nikko I found 
hotel full, so took a 
house 
which I paid five dollars and _ fifty 
cents a day, which 
meals at the hotel. 

The partitions of the house 
made of thin paper, pasted over a 
lattice work, 
grooves, so that I could have all out 
of doors, or all of half, 
as I wished, Everything looked ab 
solutely new and was clean as wax. 


greatest 


moun 
trees 
are Case ides 
the 
little 


spacious 


European 
Japanese 


of four rooms, for 


price included 
were 
slid in 


and these 


in doors, or 


Thrown in with the house was a 
bath and two servants, and | could 
either go to the hotel for meals or 


have them sent to me at my house 

My boy lived below stairs and | 
on the upper floor, each of us having 
two rooms. the carpet was of fine 
ly woven straw, and the roof of the 
of thatched 
French country-houses. 


house was straw, like 
I lived as much like the Japanese 
as I could; for although their ways 


are odd, I liked them. 

It would be almost impossible to 
give any idea of life in Nikko, in a 
newspaper article. 

Take the city of temples, for in 
stanee. The approach is through 
long fir-shaded avenues, past the fa 


Red 


mous Dragon bridge (over 
which only priests are allowed 


to pass) that was supposed to have 
been built by a dragon, originally. 

After a considerable climb, a 
Shinto temple was _ reached, rich 
with delicate red, blue, white, brown 
and gold lacquer, and beautifully 
carved, this set off by the prodigal 
beauty of nature — green palms and 
great trees—-till it was like the 
childhood idea of heaven. 

Still ascending, a great court was 
reached where wag a holy fountain, 
and about the court Buddha 
temples, exquisitely and 


were 
colored 


carved. Again ascending through 
another great avenue, or sort of 
Stair-way, with granite walls, or 


sides, that were moss-grown, there 
was another court-yard, where was a 
Shinto temple, the most beautiful of 
all the temples, decorated with gold 
lacquer and having a red roof. 

At the gate of this temple were 
the gods of Thunder and of Wind. 
Entering, a sacred dance was per 
formed for me and some prayers 
were said for me, also. Back of the 
temple was the fine bronze tomb of 
a saint of the Shinto belief. 

The town of Nikko has more 
tractions than 1 can describe, and 
in fact thisis true of all Japan 
Mexico and Europe are not to be 
compared to it, for beauty and 
pleasure in travel. 

Japan has the skies of Italy, the 
green of England and the pictur- 
esqueness of Switzerland and lower 
Mexico, with a special charm of its 
own thrown in. 

HERBERT B. TuRNER. 


at- 


BY 


Fra (ar 


‘4 
RHYMES OF CENTURIES. 


is always a pleasure to note the 
appearance of an attractive vol 

of and y the 
dainty volume of verses by Frank 
Mortimer Hawes, recently published 
by Damrelland Upham, well deserves 


THE 


|" 
ume 


poems, certainly 


more than passing notice 
Mr. Hawes intel 
lectual man, whose life is filled with 


is an extremely 


earnest, practical work in literary 
fields, but his ‘ Rhymes’ show that, 
ipart from this working out of prac 


tical problems, his fancy 
charming lands that 


roves into 


are filled with 


poetic flowers whose fragrance drifts 
cro the commonest events of his 
daily life 

In a graceful prelude, the poet 
dreams of ‘Brave Lief ind his 
Viking band; and then in fancy the 
young Columbus anticipates his 
grand future, and in the ‘Realiza 
tion,’ 

The great commander orders anchors cast, 

And stepping forth he kneels to kiss the 

strand.’ 

From Balboa’s weary effort to 
reach the height from which he saw 
the ‘South sea,’ Mr. Hawes has 


pointed a moral, that if we are cease 
less and tireless in our might, we too 


may reach any wished-for hei 


ght 


from which we may see the desire of 


our hearts. 


the 


One of the strongest poems in 
that 


ts theme, with his 


Ponce 
vain 
perpetual 
And when hope has fled, 


collection is which has 


de Leon for i 
search for the fountain of 
youth, 
** Pome de Leon, old a l gray 
What a sad mistake was y 
Not to know that fountain clear 
Which so 
Is the h 


urs 
often seemed so ne ar, 
eart which e’er endures; 
© Hopeth all things to the end, 
Keepeth young because it must, 
Feels the well spring bubblin 
Never lacking in supply, 
Of pure faith and loving trust 


g high, 


‘Ponce de Leon, here to-day 
Men still search the wide-world thr ugh, 
At the end dissatisfied, 

They have laid them dow 


We are 


and died, 


just the same you !” 


as 


Following is the story ot Cortez, 
and there isa 
knows and 
simple line, 


who 
the 


volume for one 
loves Mexico, in 
How green lay the valleys of 


ot 


Id Mexico! 
In a group sonnets, 


this thought : 


there is 


“ What wonder, then, that as the years wear 


on, 

Some lives grow gloomy and more spirit- 
ess, 

rill past all striving, death seems glad 
repose 

And lasting failure finds at last success?” 


Some translations from Horace 
and Virgil crown this little volume, 
in which are sung the praises of 
Apollo and Diana and their mother, 
fair Latona 
Dearly loved by Jove the king,” 


EASTERN PALACES. 


) * eaemere- in Constantinople we 

paid a visit to the building 
called the Kiosk of Bagdad. 

Its interior was all of porcelain, 
and it was a lovely little affair. We 
were served with Turkish coffee in 
little gold cups studded with gems. 

We also visited the palace of the 
late Abdal Aziz, he who was sup- 
posed to have been assassinated 
while asleep. ‘The palace overlooks 
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A 
i = Rr 
the Bosphorous and remains just as | E H a 
he left tt It is the most beautiful uropean Otels. AS 
building we saw in Constantinople. | ~ 
The grand staircase balustrade is | PISA. =-\ 
of cut glass; the bath-rooms are of , <9 
white alabaster : the other rooms GRAND HOTEL, on the Lune Amo, ~ ) 
are superbly furnished, and there is ne is ope — s\" 
a very good picture gallery of mod. | Finest situation in Tia, near all pon . 
ern paintings. Superior table for the tastes of Ame ©) 
In one of the rooms we noted the | cans \ 
window where Abdal Aziz stood to c) 
watch the procession of camels, la- PARIS. \ 
ne hug ta _— , before they start GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue & a 
ADELAIDE TURNER. Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. | 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 
THE CROMWELL STATUE. Near the Place da la Concorde, the Oper, y 
\W E have once and again called poe aerate ts alae tt ood J : H 
attention to the odd fact that tor. Service particularly good 
in all England there is no monument house with Americans. 
to Oliver Cromwell. Now the mat- 
ter of erecting such a statue is be ROCLE. 
fore Parliament. Ina recent num- a ae } 
ber of the London Spectator there is HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
an article wherein are pointed out Tolentino. : 
certain reasons why there may be G. Possidoni, Propriet ‘§ 
no provision made for commemorat Drawing room, Library, Baths a 3 M 
ing the Protector tor Healthiest situation in | = ( 
The article is a review of Mr. ticular attention paid America 
Samuel Harden Church’s recent 
book on Cromwell. Having praised GENOA. 
rather warmly Mr. Church’s work, | HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
the writer goes on to say verde. 3 
‘‘ Before we leave Mr. Church’s | 
Flechia & Fioroni, Propriet 
admirable book we must note the | _ , ; 
single mistake which he has fallen gy ge ary ae “4 pe 
into from being an Englishman, not | and best possible service. 
of this, but of the other side of the | ki 
Atlantic. He says that Cromwell 
has no monument in England, and | VENICE. 
‘can have none with the sanction of | GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 
the Government, because a monu Spatz & Pianta, Propriet - 
ment to Cromwell] would be an of Near St. Mark’s Square and all | : - 
ficial ac knowledgment of successful interest Reading and Smoki ; 
rebellion.’ That is not what has Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths a 
kept Cromwell without a monument. ESSE. ervey Geepanes 
If a national monument had been : 
put up to Cromwell, it would have INTERLAKEN. , 
had to be voted by Parliament. HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 
but Cromwell was hardly the man | W. Seewer, Proprietor , 
to whom Parliament would enthusi- | MemsiGcees Stieiien Ged Gaede. | 3 
astically vote a monument. Parlia- | view of the Jungfrau. Handsome Sa i 
ment still reveres, and in many ways | and Elevator. * 
rightly reveres, its ‘ bauble,’ and its | bi + 
Speaker, and its rights of free bab- | GENEVA. " < 
bling,— rights with which Crom. | ‘ ;' ‘ 
well was obliged to deal so uncere- | HOTEL d@’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 4 a 
moniously. Our Whigs have always Mt. Blanc. = : ws 
been strong Parliamentarians, and, J. Bantle, Proprietor. ‘ss min 
naturally enough, would not have This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt So, | 
been very anxious to vote statues to | Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument a Z 
the overthrower of the House of | the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and ‘ Col 
Commons. The Tories, on the | Baths Americans patronize this houx a, 
other hand, could hardly be expect- | : : 
ed to insist on a monument to the | GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE eae 
» . - y 
Protector . Now, too, though the | Near the Palais Roval, Paris. \ 
old traditional animosity of the | | Mr 
House of Commons has grown dim, | _ The largest establishme... in the wor 
and Cromwell has become one of Sy Sees ae Cae ene weet | re 
, lar attention and the best assortment 5 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of artistic goods in Paris. All the latest: Fr 
national heroes, another obstacle | ties are presented to our patrons. Our g! 
has arisen to a public monument. | “epartment is the best and most \ 
on age ‘ | selected in the city. d 
lo give Cromwell a statue would be | . 1 
regarded as yet another~wrong to | ae B: 
Ireland. It is not now any regard | Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, The 
for Royalist sentiment, but dread of | ° gor 
the Irish vote, which prevents the FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND Hats \ 
erection of a statue to Cromwell. 28 Place Vendome, Paris. Har 
Let us hope that some day an eques- - I 015 
trian statue of the Protector will be ’ 
set up outside the Palace of West- ROBINA, Mrs 
minster, as a pendent to that of Ed- DRESSES AND MANTLES. e 
ward [., and round its pedestal bas- lau 
reliefs showing Cromwell’s dismissal | 64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Paris oe S| 
of the long Parliament. One statue | a Be the 
will remind the Members how an- " oe Nal 
cient and splendid is their inherit- HARRIS & FARRIN, : Mit 
ance. The other will bid them re- HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN om H 
member what happens to a repre- TAILORS, s | 
sentative body which usurps func- 7 ¥ 


tions not its own, and tries to be 
the ruler, not the servant, of the na- 
tion. The lesson Cromwell taught 
is one that should be kept in remem- 
brance in every free State. His fig- 
ure is one that may be usefully em- 
ployed to warn ‘elected persons’ of 
the danger of indulging in schemes 
of tyrannical supremacy.” 


287 Strand, Lendon, W. C. 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and [ns 
Woolens. Perfect fit and charges moderatt 





COURT DRESSMAKER. 


| Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Stree! 


| Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes. 
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COCO TOG 
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> VAY We WY AS VAY 


cling, and every day 

ne sees a dozen or more 

ids and married belles 

practise hall, each wait- 

or already mounted. 

‘he ladies seen almost daily 

\(rs. Dr. A. L. Mason, Mrs. H. 

Mrs. H. H. Fay, Mrs. 

Rose Guild. Mrs. 

Mrs. J. C. R. Pea 

Astor Carey, Miss 

M. Sears, the 

Mrs. Robert 

Jackson, Miss 

Douglass, Mrs. 

and Miss Ames 

becomes milder, 

will not hesi 

ut in the Park, or ‘on 

No attempt is made 

i/reé attire, or to wear 

but the natty golf Ccos- 

the tailor-made skirt and 

ire good enough for the Bos- 
ees of the wheel. 


As rest fad with society folks 


{ rtis, 
Mrs. Arthur 
Mrs |. 
:, Mrs. James 
Any \\ arren, Miss 
bes n, 

ither 


| 
ese ladies 


date, 
place, for 
Longfellow’s 


April 25, is the 

Hollis street theatre the 
duction ot 

the journa 
the 
England 
The 
Mr. 
not an 
but an original concep 

this will be its 203d pro 
rickets are now on sale 

members at regular theatre 
I can also be procured of 
Miss Wilde at the office of the 
man's Journal, Park street. Many 
members of the Association will take 
besides serving as 
Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
will impersonate 
(Jueen Isabella ; Miss Vining, Queen 
Miss Maud Murray, 
Columbia; Miss Donovan, Italy ; 


benefit of 
be given under 
the New 


Association. 


) for the 
j i 


Press 
is copyrighted by 
B. Brown. It is 


es and 


¢ . ‘ 
ACTIVE part, 


matrons, 


Victoria 


Miss Loughlin, Spain; Miss Nor- 
oss, Massachusetts; Miss Hop- 
kins, Boston. 
Matrons for the Greek sylphs are 
Vir | 


‘irs. Jeanne Bond Chaloner and Mrs. 
‘. F. Goodhue. Among those in 
are Miss Parks, Miss 
nneking, Miss Monroe, Miss Law- 
nd Mrs. Peterson. 


S feat ire 


tmma Sheridan Fry, be- 
‘es acting as matron of the gypsies, 
vul enact the part of Posterity. 
‘here will be a minuet dance and a 
g ee ) : golden wedding scene. 
MT. | 


- Butterworth and Mr. J. L. 
Harbour will conduct the village 
1 Miss Dunklee will have 

‘rge ot the Ghosts’ Children. 

1 I. Daggett has the statue 
Charge. Miss Grace Hall, 
“aughter f Mme. Edna Hall will be 
of Poetry; Mrs. William Lee, 
a © Queen of Sheba, Miss Ednorah 


ot Hiawatha; Miss Lent, 
- ne and Mary Sargent 
**9PKINS Indian witch. 

_. € golden wedding procession 
4 i } 


“ © made up of several well 
“own ladies and gentlemen, such 
Ee and Mrs. Stone, Mr. and 
9 at M. Upham, and possibly 
“alll ‘ary Livermore and Mr. 

‘ary Blackwell among them. 


By ave out for the marriage of 
Me Helen F. Rice, daughter of 


Henry A. Rice of Brimmer 


Van aad 


AS 
US TAS Tas 


street, and Mr. Franklin A. Robbins, 
on Monday evening, April 15, at the 
Arlington street church. 


Mr. and Mrs. William A. Burn 
ham will sail for England from New 
York on the Paris, April 17 


i 
Mrs. Ferdinand Emerson of the 
Ilkley was tendered a breakfast at 


Hotel Brunswick on Friday by 
members of the Cinderellas for 
whom Mrs. Emerson has made so 
many delightful hours during the 
season. Mrs. Emerson will sail for 
Europe, May 11, for an extended 
visit. 

An engagement of local interest 


is that of Miss Williamson, daughter 
of W. C. Williamson of Marlboro 
street and Mr. Henry H. Edes of 
Charlestown. 


Cards are out announcing the mar 
riage of Miss Sybil Whiton, daughter 
of Mrs. Col. Stone of South Boston 
and Mr. John H. Becknagel, Jr., at 
Paris, France. 


A notable y event 
the Amateur Vaudeville show in 
Copley Hall on the evening of April 
16, for the benefit of the Tyler Street 
Day Nursery, under the 
ment of Mrs. William B. Kehew, 
president of the W. E. and I. Union, 
assisted by Miss Josephine Hill, Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, pianist at Keith’s, will be 
the accompanist. 


society will be 


manage 


The show will be 
continuousandimmensely funny. The 
Institute of Technology will be repre 
sented by its banjo, mandolin and 
guitar club; the Cadets by Messrs. 
Safford, Caton and Drew; The Crit 
erions by Miss Hardy and Mr. Du 
gan; to say nothing of other talent. 
Mr. John Abbott, who designed the 
artistic tickets, is down on the pro- 
gramme. Miss Belle Read _ will 
dance, also Mr. Whitney. Mr. 
James Walker will do a negro sketch, 


and Mr. Lewis Renton several Irish 
songs. Mr. De Land Came will do 
a novel skirt dance, and Mr. Caton 


an imitation of Raymon Moore. In 
fact, the performance will be strictly 
first-class and up-to-date, even to 
jokes Tickets may be obtained 
at Herricks, Copley Square, at 317 
Beacon street, or of any of the par- 
ticipants. 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women will 
be benefited by a representation of 
Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works in Pierce 
Hall, Wednesday evening, April 24, 
by Mrs. Mary Seldon McCobb. 


Mrs. W. G. Benedict had more 
than her usual number of callers on 
Tuesday afternoon Among them 
were Mrs. Charles Utley Thomas in 
a gown of black crépon, violet chiffon 
bodice, and dainty bonnet of cut 
steel and violets; Mrs. R. A. Stuart, 
as usual stylishly gowned; Mrs. 
Ferdinand Emerson, in black, with 
bodice of jewelled embroidered white 
net over pale blue satin; Miss 
Blanche Rice, in a be-spangled bodice 
with green velvet stock; Mrs. Ber- 
tram Newton, who came in from Mrs. 
Wolcott’s looking very handsome, in 
black and coral pink; Mrs. R. R. 
Andrews; Mrs. F. J. Bonnelle ; Miss 
Kate Greene; Mr. Lonsdale; Mr. 
Shapleigh; the Misses Stiles ; Miss 
Maud Hunt; Miss Andrews; Mr. 








Tailor Made Costumes, 


39 to 


William P. Hale; Mrs. Irene Row 
land; Mrs. Samuel C. Bradford, Mrs 
John A. Andrews, Mrs. and Miss 
Gordon, Mrs. Henry A. Whitney, 
Miss Ella Nason, Mrs. William 
Morse, Mr. Maynard Ladd, Mr. 
Harris Kennedy, Miss Gertrude 


Franklin, Miss Going, Mr. 
M. Gould, Miss Jeannie } 


William 
Bradford. 


Mrs. Benedict was assisted by het 
son Mr. Clarence Benedict. 
Ihe marriage of Miss Marion F. 


Lawrence, of Marlboro street, and 
Dr. Frank A. Higgins will take place 
on Wednesday, April 17, at the 


br ide’s reside nce 


Lhe 


which 


Easter sale of the W.C. T. I 
opened on 
Horticultural Hall 


Friday last in 


SO auspi iously, 


will be continued throughout next 
week, Mrs. Livermore will deliver 
an address on Tuesday. A finely 
equipped café is a feature and de 


serves liberal patronage. 
Paul Revere Chapter, D. A. R., 
met on Thursday morning with their 
treasurer, Mrs. Eben S. Howes, 530 
Massachusetts avenue, when 
were read by Mrs. Brown and 
‘licknor. 


papers 

Miss 
On the morning of April 
19, the members will assemble at the 
old home of North 
Square, and with appropriate cere 
monies will place a tablet on the 
house. 


Paul Revere in 


This chapter was formed 
nearly a year ago and, young as it 


is, the limit is already attained, there 


being 100 members. 


An interesting meeting of the La- 
dies’ Aid 
Parker 
noon, 


was held in 

Memorial, Thursday after- 
when the matter of _ hold- 
ing a Military Reception on April 
19 was pleasantly brought 
together with the holding of an 
hibit at the coming Pharmacy Fair 
in Mechanics Building in May. 
Many articles were donated by mem 
bers for this event. The reception 
will be a large affair at the Vendome, 
from 5 to 10, P. M. Military guests 
will be attired in full uniform. 


(Association 


up, 
ex- 


Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer gave an 
opportunity for a very enjoyable en 


tertainment at her residence yester 
day afternoon, at 5, for the benefit 
of the Kindergarten for the Blind. 


The talent was from the Dorothea 


House. 


At Mrs. Roger Wolcott’s Tuesday 
afternoon, at 3 o’clock, Mrs. Miner- 
va B. Tobey gave one of her he!pful 
talks, this day taking for her topic 
An Ounce of Prevention. There 
was quite a large audience, composed 
of well known society ladies, among 
whom were Mrs. Charles Davis, Jr., 
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Boston. 


Mrs. J. Amory Codman, Mrs. Arthur 
\. Carey, Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 
Mrs. William Mixter, Mrs. Edw. 
Wigglesworth, Mrs. Shepard Brooks, 


Mrs. Bertram Newton, Mrs. Frank 
W. Sargent, Mrs. Prescott Bigelow, 


Mrs. John L. Bremer, Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, Mrs. Nathaniel J. Bradlee, 
Mrs. Albert Harding, Mrs. J. E. 
Hudson, and Mrs. Francis P. 
Sprague. ‘The last will be on 
day next at the 
Frank W. Sargent, 40 
street, at 3 P. M. 


‘Tues- 
Mrs. 
Hereford 


residence of 


‘The last bud dance of the season 
for the Jamaica Plain society folks 
will be held in Eliot Hall this even- 
ing. It will be a large affair, ma- 
tronized by Mrs. May and Mrs, Gill. 


Chere have thus far 


been 15 this 


season, 


Mr. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, son of 
an eminent Parisian, Mr. Paul Le- 
roy the Institute of 
Parisandeditor of 2’ Hconomiste Fran- 


Beaulieu of 


caiseis a guest at Hotel Brunswick. 
Young Beaulieu is on a tour round 


He has been entertained 
Francis A. Walker and 
other Bostonians, besides being put 
up at the Somerset. 


the world, 
by General 


Mr. and Mrs. Damrosch have 
been guests of Miss S. P. Loring, 92 
Mt. Vernon street, during the Ger- 


man opel a season, 


Mr.and Mrs. Almyr Wilder Cooper 
(Isabelle Evesson) are at the Adams 
House and renewing many acquaint- 
ances in the city. 


Monday evening, April 8, Mrs. 
Anna Baright Curry will address the 
Unity Art Club at its studio, 711 
Boylston street, at 8 o’clock. The 
regular monthly meeting was held 
on Monday, when informal papers 
were read by members of the class in 
History of Art. 
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ie) PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
WRRR > Wid Wis Us 
HE Siegfried Audience, which 


was full but not select 
ed to the audiences at 
the Walkure—derided the Wurm. 
The Wurm, poor, short-lived crea 
ture, is a pitiful thing at best, but 
this Wurm was even more pitiful than 
the general run of Wurms. His teeth 


compar- 
Tristan and 


were too numerous and too small; 
is there any authority for creating 
an image of a dragoon with shark’s 
teeth? Was not the creature one 
of the Carnivora? The strings where 
with the dire Fafuer moved his 


head were plainly visible. 


His eyes were very green and that 


was impressive, but his head was 
conspicuously papier mache. 
With the exception of the Wurm 


the scenic effects during the German 
Opera season have been very good. 
The in Siegfried was 
excellent, and the mist scenes in the 
last act were really remarkable. 

As for the audiences—they 
just about filled the theatre. 
Tristan and Siegfried every seat 
the orchestra was occupied. At the 
Walkure there was a seat or two to 
spare. Whether a larger opera house 
would be filled—the Theatre 
seats 3100 one say, 
likely however it 
fine enough. 


forest-scene 


have 
At 
in 


Boston 
cannot 
would, if 


very 
it were 


The best opera clothes of Boston 
have been on exhibition. ‘The audi 
ences have been unusually ‘brilliant’ 
for this city, but after all 


how som 


bre! Nota full evening gown to be 
seen ; not a jewel! Boston's abhor 
rence of what it contemptuously 


calls display was evident. A New 
York opera audience is really splen 


did; a pleasant and beautiful thing 
to see. But on the other hand there 


has been no loud conversation here 
this week. 

Next week at the Boston the operas 
will be as follows, Monday, Siegfried, 
Tuesday, Die Walkure; W ednesday 
afternoon, Tristan ; Wednesday eve- 
ning, Die Meistersinger. 


At the Grand Opera House during 
the week of April 8th spectators will 
behold McFadden’s Elopement, 
by Frank Dumont. It is in three 
acts; the first, the farm of a cranky 
inventor, the second a flat in New 
York City, the third in the country 
near a female seminary. Adam Mc- 
Fadden is an Irish-American ad 
venturer who is first seen as a light- 
ning-rod agent, next as a collector 
for an instalment house, then as a 
tombstone dealer, next a make- 
believe English lord,and all the time 
as a man looking for a chance to 
marry into a fortune. The partner 
of McFadden in the lightning-rod 
business is an amusing personage, 
and there are also in the piece an old 
maid,a drug clerk and a trio of lively 
young girls. Mr. John Kernell will 
play McFadden. The organization 
includes also Phill Peters, Ed. J. 
Heffernan, Chas. B. Ward, Emer- 
son and Emmonds, Nettie Peters, 
soubrette, Clara Knott, and Tillie 
Barnum. The engagement will be 
for one week, with matinees on ‘Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday as usual 


Mr. Sol Smith Russell will come 
next week to the Hollis St., ina new 
character, that of Dr. Panglass in 
The Heirat Law. This part he 
will play on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings and the Saturday matinee. 






° 
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On Wednesday afternoon and Wed- 
nesday and Thursday evenings, 
Peaceful Valley ; Friday and Satur- 


day nights, A Poor Relation, 
é Sb 


Next week Donnelly 
will come 


and Girard 


to the Columbia. 


Stuart Robson will begin the 
ond and last week of his engagement 
at the Theatre next Mon 
day evening the first produc 
of a comedy, writ 
him from the French of Mr. 
Adrian by Mr. Sydney 
Rosenfeld, expressly for him and 
called Marmaduke. In this comedy 
of the many troubles, 
humorous, that overtake a 
good nature and 
good disposition to be imposed upon, 
Marmaduke is the name of 
Californian of the present 
whose palatial residence 
Hill, where he keeps open house, is 
over-run by hangers-on, and whose 
boundless hospitality is shamefully 
abused. He is particularly beset by 
so called who 
for selfish ends, 
daily food 
other to secure a 
for daughter. In the 
simplicity of his nature, Marmaduke 
blindly follows the dictates of 
two friends, to the point ot 
sacrificing every personal 

lhings are going on at this rate, until 
there the scene a Mrs. 
Pauncefort from. New York. She is 
a spirited, good humored, dashing, 
but withal practical widow, who 
takes Marmaduke in hand, helps 
him to repel the invasions of his op- 
pressors, and for him the 
hand of a sweet young girl with 
whomhe has fallen in love. Mr. 
Robson, of course, will play Marma- 


duke. 


sec 


l'remont 

with 
tion on any stage, 
ten tor 
Barbusse, 


a story is told 
mostly 


man who allows his 


a wealthy 
day, 


on Nob 


two friends, use his 


house as their own 
the 
and lodgings, 


husband 


one to provide his 
the 


his 


these 
almost 
interest. 


arrives upon 


secure 


The remarkable Mr. Barron Ber- 
thald, the light-opera tenor who, at 
a moment's notice, takes off his light- 
opera clothes, assumes the swan- 
crested helmet of Lohengrin and 
sings Wagner’s difficult music to the 
satisfaction of a captious audience— 
though he has not sung Lohengrin 
for two years—does not seem to be 
puffed up over hissuccess. He appear- 
ed, it is said, at his light-opera 
rehearsal at ten o’clock of the morn- 
ing after his achievement. ‘The Rob 
Roy Company at the Castle Square 
where Mr. Berthald is singing con- 
tains other singers who have made 
successes in Grand Opera— though 
not in Wagner. Miss Juliette Cor- 
den has sung in French and Italian 
Grand Opera, and Miss Lizzie Mac- 
nichol’s Page in the Hugenots and 
Siebel and Amneris and Lola are 
well known to most summer inhabi- 
tants of Philadelphia. Rob Roy, 
with all these singers, dressed in 
gorgeous plaids, remains yet another 
week at the Castle Square Theatre. 

The management of the Palace 
Theatre will offer its patrons next 
week a triple bill. The first part of 
the performance will be the presen- 
tation of the comedy, A Great 
Idea, by the Standard Comedy Com- 
pany. Then there will be an olio 
by Dale Armstrong’s Novelty Stars. 
The concluding portion of the show 
will consist of The Kentucky Twins, 
by W. M. Paul’s dramatic company. 
Among those in the cast are Mr. 
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aca 


and Mrs. Paul, Mr. I. ii. Remeyt Mr. 
Eugene Sweetland, Mr. James Grif 
fiths, Mr. Leigh Morrison, and Mr. 
Herbert Chesley At every per 
formance there will be a grand bal- 
let of the nations, by scholars from 
Prof. Williams’ school of acting. The 
entire net receipts next week will be 
for the benefit of the Hebrew Free 
School of Boston. On Sunday even- 


ing there will be the usual concert. 
\t the Park, Trilby begins on 


Monday the last week of its curious- 
ly successful run. It will be inter- 
how New York takes 
What with Trilby and 
The Black Sheep, the Park must 
have had a very successful season. 
Mr. William A. Brady,by the way, 
will send out forthwith three com- 
panies in Trilby; the west 


esting to see 
to Trilby. 


one for 


ern circuit, one for the southern and 
one for the New England. Miss 
Odette Tyler, Miss Sybil Johnson, 
Miss Mabel Ambu, and Messrs. 
Boyd Putnam, Louis Aldrich and 
Frederick de Belleville are already 
engaged. 

The attraction for the week be- 
ginning April 8, at the Bowdoin 


Square Theatre, is The Danger Sig 
nal, the great railroad drama, which 
from a mechanical standpoint, is a 
remarkable production. Chere is 
an train, a locomotive, a 
freight train and a snow plow. The 
of the play, however, does 
not depend on_ these alone, for 
play is a very good one, and 
played by an excellent company. 


express 


success 


During the past month two, 


the shows presented at Keith’s have 


or 


been essentially laughing shows. 
Lew Dockstader will again be the 
feature of next week’s bill because 


his monologue specialty has made a 
hit ; Dervalto will again make 
his extraordinary ascent of a_ spiral 
pathway 30 ft. in height, while stand- 
ing on a revolving globe; C. W. 
Williams, the ventriloquist; The 
Metropolitan Trio in a singing 
sketch; Conway and Leland, the 
one-legged song and dance artists; 
Harry marionettes ; Gor- 
don musical comedians, 
etc. 


Leo 


Deaves’s 
and Lick, 


Modjeska is spending a few weeks 
in Rome pending the decision of the 
Russian authorities as to whether or 
not she will be allowed to appear in 


Warsaw, where she was prohibited | 


from playing by the Governor-Gen- 
eral on the ground that she is anti- 
Russian in her sentiments. 


The brief supplementary season 


of grand opera at Mechanics’ Build- 
ing auditorium begins next Tuesday 


evening. The season in Chicago 
Was successful and that 
thus far has been 
ous. 


very prosper- 


Boston at 4 P M. Monday. 


been arranged so that all needed rest | 
will be received by the principals | 


and Messrs. 
Grau have every belief that there 
will be no disappointments in this 
city. Meanwhile the sale is pro- 
gressing finely and there is no ques- 
tion but the season will be as_bril- 
liant in all ways as its predecessor. 
The list of operas for the week is as 
follows: Tuesday, Apr. 9, Lohengrin, 
Wednesday, Apr. 10, Nozzedi Figaro, 
Thursday matinee, Romeo et Juliette, 
Thursday evening, Apr. 11, Aida, 
Friday, Apr. 12, Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci, Saturday matinee, Apr. 
13, Lucia, Saturday night, Faust, 
and a grand concert Sunday evening 
Apr. 14 at popular prices. 


APRIL 6, 18, 


Amusements, 


HOLLIS THEATRE 


ISAAC B. RICH, 
Evenings at 8 


Proprietor ar 
Wed. and Sa 


THIS WEEK On1ny 


the | 
is well | 


in St. Louis | 


The company will come direct | 
from St. Louis to Boston, arriving in | 
‘The | 
programmes of the two cities have | 


Abbey, Schoeffel and | 


SOL SMITH 


RUSSELL 


Mon. & Tues 
Heir-at-Law 


Eve’gs and Sat. Matine » 
Wed. & Thurs. Eve wy 
Matinee, Peaceful Valiey. Fri. & Nick 
A Poor Relation . 


Easter week only PRIMROSE and 
MAMMOTH MINSTRELS 


GRAND OPERA Mi 


1172 Washington St 
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WHAT WE KNOW OF THE MOON. 


rhe y of the mountains 
on the moon by Galileo, writes Prof. 
Wm. M. Davis in Harper’s Young 
People, were among the first results 
of the invention of telescopes. A 
very ordinary modern glass reveals 
them; and a telescope of four or 
five inches aperture shows them in 
much detail; an endless delight for 
Over thirty thousand 
of them have been charted on maps 
of the moon 

Nearly all of these mountains have 
a ringlike form, with the central 


discovery 


the observer. 


area depressed, often to a lower 
level than that of the surrounding 


country, as is known by the relative 
length of the internal and external 
The diameter of the 
rings varies greatly, some of the 
larger being fifty, one hundred, or 
even one hundred and fifty miles, 
while the smaller look like little dots 
in large telescopes. Their height 
above the surrounding plains may 
be as much as three or four miles ; 
this being less than the highest of 
terrestrial mountains, but greater in 
proportion to the size of the moon 
than any of our mountains are to 
the earth. 

On account of the resemblance of 
these ring mountains to certain 
terrestrial has long 
been concluded that they were pro- 
duced by volcanic action, although 
no certain sign of volcanic activity 
has been detected by direct observa- 
tion. This conclusion is very gener- 
ally accepted ; yet there are reasons 
for questioning it, or at least for 
holding an open mind with regard 
to the origin of the rings and craters 
of the moon. 

In the first place, nearly all the 
volcanoes of the earth have a large 
cone anda relatively small crater, 
while the reverse is true of the moon, 


shadows. 


volcanoes, it 


BOSTON. 


It is true that in certain terrestrial 
volcanic districts the upper portion 
of the cones has been in way 
destroyed—blown off or fallen in 
leaving a broad and deep depression, 
called a caldera, enclosed by’ ring- 
like walls. For example, in Italy 
several such calderas contain lakes 
of roughly circular outline. 

Similar basins occur on the Azores, 
in Sumatra, and elsewhere; but by 
far the greater number of terrestrial 
volcanoes are of the large-cone and 
small-crater variety. Hence if the 
ring mountains on the moon are of 
volcanic origin, they represent a 
phase of volcanic activity that is 
exceptional, and not prevalent on 
the earth. 

There is one very curious thing 
about the movement or the moon. 
Although it goes around us once a 
month — or moonth, as I like to call 
it — we see only one sideof it. ‘The 
other side is entirely unknown, as it 
is always turned away from the 
earth. Some persons argue from 
this that the moon does not rotate 
on its axis; but such an opinion im- 
plies a wrong understanding of rota- 
tion. Rotation consists in turning 
so as to face in every direction suc- 
cessively all around the compass. 
The moon certainly has this motion, 
for during the period of a month, 
while it is moving around the earth, 
it turns its visible side toward us 
from all directions. 

The curious point here involved is 
not that the moon does not rotate, 
but that it rotates on its axis in the 
same period as it revolves around 
the earth. 


some 


MR. HOWELLS ON THE DRAMA. 

I think, says Mr. W. D. Howells 
in Harper’s Weekly, The Case of 
Rebellious Susan and An Ideal Hus- 
band were of a quite the same liter- 
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ary quality, and they were managed 
with about dexterity and 
grace. Mr. Jones smiled, ‘and lightly 
put the question by’ in his play, 
and Mr. Wilde smilingly faced it to 
the end. ‘There was that much dif 
ference, but such difference as 
separated them both from Arms and 
the Man. Was it because the affair 
in both was narrowed to the solution 


equal 


no 


of a problem, and because in Arms 
and the Man the satire concerned 
the whole of civilization, that I 


found that so much greater? I re- 
cur to it with lasting pleasure after 
half a year, and the flavor of the 
others is faint already ; yet they are 
both capital plays, and both enjoy 
a prosperity which I am afraid 
Arms and the Man will never achieve. 

When | compare them with some 
beginnings of our own in the drama, 
[am by no means ashamed of ours. 
I am going to prove myself of a very 
common, or at very simple 
taste to people who love titles and 
gowns, by saying that | think The 
Old Homestead and Shore Acres, 
with all their defects, are built upon 
broader and sounder lines, and that 
Mr. Harrigan’s Mulligan series of 
comic sketches is the effect of a 
more genuine dramatic and artistic 
instinct. 

It remains for some American to 
imagine an honest treatment of our 
average middle-class life, with the 
rich variety of possibilities in motive 
and incident native to our society, 
and the same success will be his, 
as the authors of those plays of our 
rustic life and low life have enjoyed. 
But till this dramatist arrives we 
must draw our society plays from 
England, where they are making 
them indeed too much of one pattern, 
but where they are making them véry 
well, 


least 


«My boy (Hiram writes me from 
college,” said Farmer Craycraft, lay- 
ing the letter on the table a moment 
in order to wipe his glasses, “ that 
he’s been studyin’ up this subject of 
good roads an’ I’m all wrong about 
it. I’ll bet a thousand dollars,’’ 
continued Farmer Craycraft, “ he’s 
been buyin’ himself a_bisickle!’’ 
Chicago Tribune. 


His First Cards.— 
‘ Dinnis, phwat’s troomp ?” “Sham- 
rocks.” ‘* Aw, yez mean 
‘“‘ Pfwell, shelalees, thin !” 
sazar, 


Game. of 


clubs!” 
—Harper’s 


Weary Walker—‘ Say, mister, 
gimme adime.” Dignified Wayfarer 

‘Give you a dime! I think you 
are more in need of manners than 
money.” Weary Walker—*“ Well, I 
struck yer fer what I t’ought ye hed 
most uv.”—Harper’s Bazar, 
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